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CHRONICLE 


Senator Aldrich on the Defensive—Senator Nelson 
W. Aldrich, of Rhode Island, issued a statement denying 
absolutely the charge made by Senator Joseph L. Bris- 
tow, of Kansas, in recent campaign speeches, that the 
senator from Rhode Island had a pecuniary interest in 
the rubber schedule of the new tariff act. Without rais- 
ing any issue concerning the campaign of the Progres- 
sives generally, Mr. Aldrich pays his respects to Mr. 
Bristow in the following caustic language: “In the 
tariff discussion of other days the advocates of the pro- 
tective policy have usually been called to meet in debate 
men with convictions on the subject—Democrats of 
character, whose theories of government differed com- 
pletely from those held by Republican protectionists—men 
who had some regard for the accuracy of their state- 
ments and knowlelge of the subjects they discussed. 

“ Now, attacks upon a Republican President and Repub- 
lican measures are led by men whose political existence 
depends upon their capacity—and to this there seems no 
limit—for misrepresentation and the ignorance of their 
adherents. Strangely enough, this little group of men— 
very small in number—has arrogated to itself the leader- 
ship of the Progressives and its members prate about the 
treatment of the tariff as a moral question.” There is a 
wide-spread conviction that the rise of the Insurgent 
Republican power has made the position of the reaction- 
ary Senators so perilous that account must be taken of 
an attack from even the Insurgents, whom the Rhode 
Island Senator affects to despise. 
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Oklahoma Indian Lands.—The committee appointed 
by the House of Representatives to inquire into the 
charges of Senator Thomas P. Gore, that he had been 
offered a $25,000 or $50,000 bribe to help congressional 
legislation in favor of the McMurray deal continued its 
hearings. The name of Vice-President Sherman, who, 
according to Senator Gore, was mentioned by Hamon, 
the go-between, as the man “higher up,” has been 
eliminated from the investigation as far as Senator Gore 
is concerned. The Senator said he had no object in 
mentioning Mr. Sherman’s name other than to relate all 
that Hamon had said to him. Green McCurtin, chief of 
the eighteen thousand Choctaws, declared that it had cost 
his tribe in the last ten years $300,000 in attorney’s 
fees, besides a share in the $750,000 fee paid to the 
McMurray firm several years ago in the citizenship 
cases involving the Choctaws and the Chickasaws. 

The congressional investigation brought out that 
Indian children had “signed” the McMurray contracts 
providing for the sale of $30,000,000 worth of land on a 
ten per cent. “attorney’s fee” basis. The names of the 
papooses were signed by the parents or guardians, wit- 
nesses testified. The Indians believed that by signing 
the contracts they would realize quicker on their claims 
against the Government. Dr. J. H. Miller, a Choctaw 
by intermarriage, testified that he and his eight children 
had signed the contract. 

Solicitor General Bowers discovered that an ingenious 
“ joker’ had been written into the Indian appropriation 
bill just before that measure was signed by the President. 
The “ joker,” which is now a law, granted the right of 
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appeal to the United States Supreme Court in a case in- 
volving over 20,000 Indian contracts, which has been 
decided in favor of the Government by the Court of 
Appeals of the Eighth Circuit. As the matter had been 
taken into the Circuit Court on a demurrer the defendants 
had no right of appeal to the Supreme Court. It is 
believed that the authority to appeal was secured not 
with any hope of winning the case, but simply to gain a 
delay of a year or eighteen months. The lands involved 
in this case are coal and oil lands, which are being 
stripped of these natural resources as fast as the coal 
and oil can be extracted. A year and a half delay means 
millions of dollars to the claimants. To offset this move 
by the possessors of the land the plan to be adopted by 
the Government is to apply to the United States Court 
in Oklahoma for a receiver for the lands as soon as the 
autumn term begins. In this way the court will exercise 
full control over all the operations and secure the benefits 
to the finally successful litigants. 

Mayor Gaynor’s Condition.—International interest 
has been centered during the week on the progress to 
convalescence of Mayor Gaynor, of New York, from the 
effects of the pistol-shot wound in his neck, inflicted on 
him by the discharged city employee, James J. Gallagher. 
The incident has caused a wide-spread agitation for the 
enactment of more drastic penalties for the crime of at- 
tempting the life of a public officiai. 


Independence for the Philippines.— The National Pro- 
gressist Party of the Islands has issued a manifesto in 
which it pledges itself to strive to obtain from the 
Federal Government an explicit promise of future inde- 
pendence for the whole archipelago as soon as circum- 
stances may permit, and the communication of the same 
promise to the Great Powers with the assurance that the 
American occupation is temporary and does not con- 
stitute the Philippines a dependency of the United States. 
_ The manifesto avers that while the majority of the Ameri- 
can residents in the Islands urge the need of United 
States prestige to attract capital and develop industries, 
the natives consider the promise of future independence 
necessary for their hearty cooperation with the Federal 
Government and equally necessary to allay political agi- 
tation. 


Japan Controls the Pacific—The new Pacific liner 
Panama Maru, which recently reached Puget Sound, 
is the fourth of the six ships which are to carry the 
Japanese flag on long Pacific voyages. The other ships 
in commission are the Tacoma Maru, the Seattle Maru, 
and the Chicago Maru. The Mexico Maru was launched 
four weeks ago and it is expected that she will be in 
commission within two months. The last of these six 
ships, the Canada Maru, will be launched in November 
and next March will be ready for freight and passenger 
service to Tacoma. On the initial voyage of the Panama 





Maru over a thousand packages of raw silk, valued at 
$700,000, were brought to this country. The cargo in- 
cluded also 2,820 tons of tea, besides curios, hemp and 
matting. In 1896 the United States Commission of 
Navigation reported that in spite of our obvious natural 
advantages the carrying trade of the Pacific was rapidly 
slipping from the United States. “ How fully Japan 
has overcome our ‘ obvious natural advantages’ by the 
enterprise of her citizens and the liberal] and progressive 
legislation of her government, is demonstrated, says the 
Boston Transcript, by the disappearance of American 
ships from the Pacific and the rapid increase on our 
greatest ocean of ships built, owned and manned by the 
subjects of an island Kingdom smaller in area than the 
State of California.” 


Nicaraguan Affairs in Washington.—Two emissaries 
of Madriz have been received on the same footing as 
Estrada’s representative, namely, as “ channels of com- 
munication ” without diplomatic standing. Complaints of 
American property owners in Nicaragua against the op- 
pression and excesses of the Madriz government have 
been communicated to President Taft. 


Canada.—The last accounts of the wheat crop are 
more favorable. An average of about fifteen bushels to 
the acre is looked on as probable. The western farmers 
are asking Mr. Laurier for a lower tariff to promote 
trade with the United States, and for abattoirs under 
Government ownership and control to keep the chilled 
beef trade out of the hands of a monopoly. The 
promoters of the All-Red Route from England to Aus- 
tralasia announce that the Commonwealth Government 
is ready to subscribe $500,000 towards a subsidy, and the 
New Zealand Government $350,000. This leaves $2,500,- 
000 to be provided by Canada and the Imperial Govern- 
ment. The plan calls for 26 knot steamers between 
Great Britain and Canada, and 20 knot steamers between 
Vancouver and Australia and New Zealand. The 
Freemasons are very sore over the revelations mentioned 
in our last number. M. Lemieux, author of the pamphlet, 
has been arrested for highway robbery on the complaint 
of M. Larose, ex-secretary of the Lodge Emancipation. 
The Lodge Cceurs-Unis is trying to force an official sub- 
scription on the Dollard monument fund. M. Beaupré, 
president of L’Action Catholique de la Jeunesse Canadi- 
enne, returned its cheque on the ground that the move- 
ment for the monument is a Catholic one in which the 
enemies of the Church can have no share. The Lodge 
sent it back to him claiming that as the subscription is 
open to the public theirs cannot be excluded. M. Beau- 
pré returned it a second time, and there the matter rests 
for the present. The trivial amount of the subscription, 
ten dollars, shows the Lodge’s animus. 











Great Britain.—Parliament has adjourned till Novem- 
ber. No information has been given regarding the nego- 
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tiation between the Government and Opposition leaders, 
and the uncertainty as to their scope made the last ses- 
sion tame in striking contrast with its predecessor. It 
seems certain that both the Ministry and the Opposition 
wish to stave off a political crisis till after the coronation 
next June. On account of a marine firemen’s strike 
it was thought that the White Star steamer Adriatic 
would not be able to sail on the appointed date, Aug. 10. 
The company, however, using clerks and other officials, 
got up steam sufficient to move the ship, and then took 
up in the Solent one hundred non-union firemen, who had 
been sent thither by sea, and continued the voyage.—— 
Lady Betty Balfour has resigned the presidency of a 
branch of the Primrose League on account of differences 
regarding woman suffrage which she supports. She is 
wife of Gerald Balfour, sister-in-law of the Unionist 
leader and sister of the famous Suffragette, Lady Con- 
stance Lytton. Sir Henry Doughty Tichborne is dead. 
He was the posthumous son of the eleventh Baronet and 
the victim of the attempt of Arthur Orton, who to gain 
possession of his title and estates, personated his unc! 

Roger Tichborne, who was said to have been drowned 
at sea. The litigation lasted seven years and cost the 
Tichborne estate nearly £100,000. Its climax was 
reached in the trial in the Common Pleas, which lasted 
106 days and ended, March 4, 1872, with the committal 
to prison of the claimant on the charges of forgery and 
perjury. The criminal trial lasted to Feb. 28, 1874, and 
resulted in a conviction. The strain of the first trial so 
undermined the health of Sir William Bovill, Chief Jus- 
tice of the Common Pleas, that he died shortly after. 
Lord Coleridge, then Solicitor-General, and Lord Bramp- 
ton, then Mr. Hawkins, added greatly to their fame. 
Annie Tugwell, a fallen away Catholic, was convicted of 
carrying on for more than a year by means of letters in 
a disguised hand, a series of shameful libels on Canon 
Cafferata and Rev. J. V. Warwick, which she en- 
deavored to charge to the Canon’s housekeeper, who was 
tried for them and acquitted some months ago. She was 
sentenced to twelve months imprisonment and to pay costs 
of the prosecution——The War Office has contracted 
for a million pounds of corned beef to be packed in 
Chicago. Owing to shortage of beef the price will be 
the highest ever paid——Florence Nightingale, the re- 
former of the English military hospitals during the 
Crimean War, died August 14, in London, aged 90. 











Ireland.—His Holiness, Pope Pius X, has sent an 
autograph letter to Archbishop Walsh, on the occasion 
of his episcopal jubilee, in which he declares that all Ire- 
land is indebted to his Grace of Dublin for his services 
in settling the land question, in forwarding religious 
education, especially by securing the National University, 
and all English Catholics are indebted to him for using 
his influence to form the Catholic members of Parlia- 
ment into a united force in defence of religious interests, 
“the advantages of which are now abundantly manifest. 





Notwithstanding your humility you cannot re- 
strain the warm expression of desire for your welfare 
which your work has deservedly called forth.” His 
Holiness has named Archbishop Walsh as Bishop As- 
sistant at the Pontifical Throne. August 1-6 was 
Oireachtas week in Dublin, devoted to literary competi- 
tions in Gaelic, contests in Irish music and dancing, and 
an Industrial exhibition. There was a throng of com- 
petitors from all parts of Ireland in a great variety of 
subjects, including song, story, conversation, recitation, 
original composition and speeches, instrumental and vocal 
There were 31 competitors in methods of 
teaching Irish, chiefly teachers of primary schools, and over 
a hundred different classes of industrial exhibits. The 
latter was the principal feature of Irish Week in Belfast, 
where Orangemen and Nationalists combined in an in- 
dustrial pageant, chiefly with the view of encouraging 
the purchase of goods which bear the Jrish trade mark. 
“Trish Week” was generally observed throughout the 
country ——A recent statement of Mr. Birrell in connec- 
tion with the Veto Conference strengthens the general 
belief that it is seriously discussing Home Rule: ‘“ What 
Ireland needs is legislation and administrative control, 
not in accordance with English notions of English econo- 
mic facts, but in accordance with Irish opinion and Irish 
economic facts. I do not grudge Ireland her old age 
pensions, but had Ireland been a self-governing country 
and responsible for its own financial affairs, a far wider, 
juster, more economical and sensible arrangement would 
have been made. The same is true of the Poor Laws 
and all other laws. To draw Ireland in the wake of 
England is sheer, downright stupid folly. The 
true imperialism that common sense and justice dictated 
was that there should be time to carry out work in each 
country and in each part of the dominions in accordance 
with its traditions and its own wishes.” Mr. Birrell’s 
similar plea for Scotland and Wales indicates that if 
there is an agreement it will be on the lines of “ Home 
Rule all round.” Mr. Lloyd George has promised the 
Irish National Teachers’ Association that in the matter 
of pensions he will put them on the same footing as the 
Teachers of England and Scotland. 





music, etc. 


India.—A conspiracy has been discovered spread 
through all Eastern Bengal to Sylhet in the east, 
Dinajpur in the north and Calcutta in the south. Twenty- 
seven important arrests have been made. 


Australasia.—The Orient liner Osterley is bringing out 
600 immigrants from England. Of these 110 are young 
women for domestic service and 98 are young men, agri- 
culturists, who have passed the physical examination 
lately instituted for assisted immigrants. Australia offers 
special inducements to reservists: English employers 
often refuse them. Some immigrants have arrived, 
claiming to be reservists, without papers. These they 
pretend to have destroyed in England in order to obtain 
employment more easily. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Germany.—An official state- 
ment just published tells us that the number of strikes 
in Germany during 1909 was 1,537, as against 1,347 in 
1908 ; 4,811 businesses were affected, 1,387 of which had 
to stop work entirely. One-third of all these strikes was 
in the building trades; 107 strikes lasted less than one 
day, 77 longer than a hundred days. By far the greater 
number of strikers, 74,000 out of 96,000, demanded higher 
wages; a reduction in the hours of work was generally 
asked by the rest. The statement adds that it is difficult 
to present true statistical data regarding the results of 
This difficulty arises, it says, from a two- 
fold reason: For tactical reasons the strikers often ex- 
aggerate their demands beyond the result they hope to 
attain, and the moral gain in the recognition of the 
strikers’ organization frequently more than makes up for 
the loss entailed in the rejection of the materia] demands 
advanced by the strikers. Some data in this regard are 
certain: 78.4 per cent. of the strikes were completely 
successful, while 47.8 per cent. resulted in no appreciable 
advantage to the strikers. The number of lockouts in 
1909 was 115, affecting 23,000 workmen, two-thirds of 
these belonging to the building trades. In 47 instances 
were finally successful, whilst 9 
lockouts without noticeable effect upon 
employers or employees. Besides the usual sources of 
difference, the wage-rate and the number of working 
hours, 31 concerns used the lockout as a penalty upon 
their employees for participation in May day processions 
organized by Socialists. This measure affected 5,000 
workmen for a time varying between one and ten days. 
The 1909 statistics, the statement concludes, confirm what 
has been before observed, that the number of strikes 
increases with the success of the strikers. 

The Directors of the Colonial Association in Berlin have 
sent out an address to the members of that body urging 
them not to heed the attractive promises of the Standard 
Oi] Company now being made to secure new trade con- 
tracts. It seems that though existent contracts will not 
expire before 1911, the American Oil Trust agents are 
zealous in their efforts to have new contracts agreed to. 
The address claims that their policy is to eliminate com- 
petition on the part of Austrian oil-handlers, who will 
be in 1911 in a position to actively enter into the strug- 
gle for this trade. The general strike of the ship- 
builders, forecasted last week, is in full swing. An 
abandonment of work by a solid army of 60,000 men, 
hitherto engaged in Germany’s shipyards, is the answer 
of the men to the lockout declared by employers during 
the week. No sign of surrender appears in either camp, 
although nothing is being left undone to induce the war- 
ring elements to yield to a satisfactory compromise. 


these strikes. 


employers 
remained 


the 





Special Trade Agreement Desired.—Emperor Wil- 
liam is credited with a purpose to bid for a special 
trade agreement with the United States Government, if 
such an agreement be possible under present laws, in- 





dependent of treaties or other Conventions. Germany, 
it seems, desires to cooperate with the United States in 
an endeavor to expand the industrial situation, especially 
as regards the Far East. There is at present competition 
there between the commercial policies of Washington 
and Berlin that retard the advancement sought by both 
governments in behalf of their citizens. Chancellor von 
Bethmann-Hollweg favors such an understanding, al- 
though he is not sure that American laws will permit it. 
No objection to such a convention is expected from other 
countries, whose interests are said not to be affected by 
the agreement except indirectly, in as far, that is, as the 
action will advance the commerce of the United States 
and Germany. 


Pessimistic Outlook for Liberals——Ernest Basser- 
mann, president of the Central Committee of the National 
Liberal party and a leading member of the Reichstag, 
when interviewed recently regarding party prospects, 
gave expression to sentiments so pessimistic in tone as 
to create widespread comment among his own followers 
as well as amang members of other parties in Germany. 
He explains the late successes of the Socialists in by- 
elections to be the result of a general discontent conse- 
quent upon the ill-advised finance reform of a year ago 
and the futile attempts at electoral reform this year. 
Herr Bassermann frankly conceded that the situation of 
the Liberals is an unfavorable one. To save themselves, 
a coalition with one of the existing sections in parlia- 
ment appears necessary, yet it seems impossible just now 
to effect a combination which may prove effective. The 
recent agitation against the Borromeo Encyclical, he 
observes, shows how wide is the separation between the 
Centrists and Liberals; any coalition with the Conserva- 
tives would be suicidal ; and whilst an understanding with 
the progressive People’s party, after the so-called Baden 
plan were desirable, a policy leading to such a result is 
at present impracticable 


Birthday of Francis Joseph.—On August 18, Emperor 
Francis Joseph, of Austria, was eighty years old.. The 
principal celebration of the day took place in Ischl,. where 
the Emperor-King has been for more than a month en- 
joying his holiday hunting. The town was deco-ated in 
Alpine fashion with garlands of pine and jun.per and 
beautiful mountain flowers. In the evening an illumina- 
tion of Ischl was followed by hundreds of bonfires on 
the mountain, for which wood was carried up the steep 
paths by hundreds of good climbers. The House of 
Hapsburg had a reunion at the Emperor’s mountain 
villa. At three o’clock a banquet took place in the Ischl 
Kursaal, at which all the adult members of the Haps- 
burg imperial family, seventy-six in number, were pre- 
sent. A rather general amnesty, favoring prisoners con- 
demned on political grounds, as well as those guilty of 
certain kinds of criminal acts, was published by the ven- 
erable ruler in memory of the day. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





Free Catholic High Schools 


The rising movement for Free Catholic High Schools 
in the United States, which was outlined in a recent ar- 
ticle in AMERICA, deserves the most serious attention. 
The crying necessity for such schools cannot reasonably 
be doubted. The Catholic Church in our country now 
possesses a vast and noble system of parish schools of 
primary and grammar grades. It also supports a very 
creditable number of colleges and universities. But the 
intermediate degrees of education, those known as the 
High School classes, are still to a great extent unprovided 
for—indeed, if we speak of free instruction, almost 
wholly absent. 

The number of parishes having schools, according to 
the valuable but too much generalized table in the Cath- 
olic Directory for 1910, is 4,845 and the number of 
children in attendance 1,237,251. The excellence of the 
instruction imparted in these schools is no longer a mat- 
ter of doubt or question. It is generally such as to re- 
flect the greatest credit upon the Church and upon the 
devoted bands of religious Brothers and Sisters and their 
lay assistants who labor so generously and unostenta- 
tiously in this difficult field. From many dioceses come 
constant declarations that the parish schools are not 
only equal, but, in many cases, notably superior to the 
public schools of the same grade. These reports are 
fully confirmed by the results of examinations before 
State or municipal boards, when these are made public. 
Some recent non-Catholic writers on education have 
not hesitated to remark emphatically on this superiority. 

Business houses not unfrequently give the most prac- 
tical proof of their appreciation by employing the former 
students of the religious schools in preference to others. 
One case of this kind has come under our notice recently 
where a great corporation in New York City applied to 
the managers of a parish school for twenty-five girls to 
take places under favorable conditions in their offices. 
It is worthy of note that these practical, hard-headed 
business men grounded their preference for the relig- 
iously trained girls no less on their better manners, char- 
acter and:disposition in dealing with their patrons than 
on their more thorough training in the essential branches 
of informat on and learning. 

Turning to Higher Education, we find the number of 
colleges and universities for young men and boys stated 
as 217. The number of students is not given. But 
judging by our own observation, extending to regions 
both East and West, we believe it to be certainly not 
less than 50,000 and probably much above this figure. 
Academies for girls number 709. No separate notice is 
given to the women’s colleges, such as Trinity, St. Eliza- 
beth’s, New Rochelle, etc., which are yearly increasing 
in number and efficiency. Nor is any mention made of 





High Schools, as distinct from other grades. The col- 
leges, almost without exception, have Preparatory De- 
partments, comprising the four High School years—in- 
deed the great majority of their students are in these 
classes. But these institutions are far from filling the 
need of Catholic High Schools. With the exception of 
Creighton University, Omaha, the only Catholic college 
known to us that fulfils the old Jesuit ideal of absolutely 
free higher education, all require some payment for tui- 
tion. While their fees are usually moderate as com- 
pared with those of large and heavily endowed non- 
Catholic institutions, and even these are cheerfully re- 
mitted to deserving poor students, they still constitute 
an impassable barrier to the great majority of our am- 
bitious young Americans, 

Moreover the union of the High School and the col- 
lege classes under one roof operates injuriously to both. 
The college men resent the presence of the “ kids,” and 
the High School boys ape the manners and the faults of 
their elders. Then, too, the High School Department of 
the college is strictly a preparatory institution. It does 
not provide—or provides but imperfectly—for those 
students, by far the larger number, who are not able, for 
want of time and means or of inclination, to go on to 
the higher classes of the college. 

Two plans then of filling the gap in the Catholic edu- 
cational system are at hand. The first is to separate the 
High School departments of the existing colleges from 
the college classes proper, to house them in separate build- 
ings and if possible in a different though not distant lo- 
cality, and to make them, as soon and as far as possible, 
free from charges for tuition. 

The second plan is to found, in all the chief centres of 
Catholic population, new High Schools independent of 
any individual college. Both will no doubt so shape their 
curricula as to be finishing as well as preparatory institu- 
tions. Both will offer to the choice and needs of their 
students modern and commercial as well as strictly classic 
courses. 

Already a number of earnest and capable pastors in 
various parts of the country have instituted such schools. 
There are to our knowledge perhaps some few dozens in 
existence. The Catholic High School in Philadelphia and 
the Cathedral High School in New York are notable ex- 
amples directly under episcopal control. But in general the 
free Catholic High Schools as yet instituted are sporadic, 
disconnected, parts of no system. Often such a school 
serves only a single parish, constituting a supplementary 
course in the parish school itself. There is need of a 
central direction and guidance. With this there appears 
no reason why every town provided with say three or 
more parishes could not have one central High School to 
which the grammar schools could send those of their pu- 
pils who are fit and willing to go on to further studies. 
Larger cities where the Catholic population is more num- 
erous could be divided into sections of ten or any suitable 
number of parishes. The High School of each section 
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would be supported, until endowments come, by fixed 
contributions from the parishes in proportion to the num- 
ber of pupils actually sent by each, or the number that 
they might reasonably be expected to send. The direc- 
tion and administration of such establishments would no 
doubt be generally entrusted to religious communities of 
men or women, in order to ensure greater stability and 
uniformity in the management and teaching. But much 
of the actual instruction would necessarily be given by 
lay teachers engaged for the purpose. This feature would 
be desirable, as furnishing an honorable and useful career 
to many young Catholic men and women of talent. 

It cannot be expected that plans like these will escape 
all criticism. No great work has ever been initiated and 
carried to completion without meeting opposition, stren- 
uous and sometimes bitter, from some among those who 
might naturally be expected to be its friends. So it is 
said, even by some well-meaning Catholics: “ Why go 
to all the expense and labor of establishing Catholic High 
Schools? Why not continue to make use of the Public 
High Schools, as so many thousands of Catholic young 
people are now doing in all parts of the country? The 
public schools belong to Catholics as well as non-Catho- 
lics. They are not A. P. A. institutions. What of those 
places where there are Catholic superintendents, Catholic 
principals, Catholics on the Boards of Education, and even 
occasionally a priest who is President of such a board?” 

But such arguments have an apparent and specious 
value only. Where such conditions as are here described 
really exist, they no doubt diminish considerably the posi- 
tive dangers of public High School education for Catholic 
children. But they leave the negative evils in full force. 
Such schools are necessarily neutral in religion. Catholic 
teachers and principals are bound in fairness to non- 
Catholic pupils and taxpayers to keep all distinctively 
Catholic ideas and sentiments—even in many localities, 
all distinctively Christian ideas and sentiments—out of 
their classrooms. To this program they adhere absolutely. 
At the most sensitive period of the child’s life, when the 
mind is questioning all things, when difficulties and ob- 
jections begin to be met and to demand an answer, when 
the passions are hot and are most eagerly solicited by the 
world and the flesh, it is subjected to a process of star- 
vation and dark confinement in the religious life. Yet 
religion is the only force than can give it strength and 
guidance, 

Such conditions, however, do not generally prevail. 
Only in a few manufacturing regions where Catholics are 
overwhelmingly in the majority, can it be said that the 
picture drawn is even approximately true. In general, 
the Catholic boy entering a non-Catholic High School 
finds himself in an atmosphere and environment deadly 
to his religion. Very often the teaching is directly con- 
trary to his faith, even when the professor has no inten- 
tion of offending or of being consciously unfair. More 


dangerous perhaps than open attacks are indirect influ- 
ences—the implied insinuation, the arrogant assumption, 





the covert sneer, the plausible misrepresentation, even 
what is left unsaid. 

Text books are sometimes used and held in honor which 
are full of blunders and accusations, open or covert, 
against the Church and the Popes. Even Catholic teachers 
are not guaranteed by the profession of Catholicity from 
imbibing and communicating this poison. False History, 
False Science and False Philosophy, so far as these 
branches are taught in our High and Normal Schools, are 
often a conspiracy against Truth and the Church. A case 
occurs to mind, where, in the heart of New England, a 
professor of so-called Psychology in one of these institu- 
tions was so insidiously and persistently un-Christian in 
his teaching that a number of Catholic girls left the school 
declaring that to stay would be the destruction of their 
faith. Others who did not leave would much better have 
done so, for the results in their case were disastrous. 

Examples might be multiplied indefinitely. But they 
are not needed. Godless education must naturally pro- 
duce Godless men and women. Individual exceptions 
there will always be from personal causes or exceptional 
circumstances. But the system when applied to our Cath- 
olic young people, must tend in general to produce a race 
of half-Protestants or even half-Infidels who neverthe- 
less often esteem themselves the best of Catholics. 
But they are mournfully wanting in Catholic feeling, cold 
in Catholic devotion, weak in Catholic faith and practice. 
When the type is fully developed, they are strong only in 
criticism of their Church and its rulers, and apologetic 
truckling to worldly influences and ideals. In the coming 
persecution, which bids fair to be almost universal in 
extent, they are more likely to be found in the camp of 
the enemies of the Church than that of her defenders. 

The Free Catholic High School system must come. It 
is an urgent necessity. It is also perfectly feasible. The 
only question now remaining is what religious communi- 
ties and what diocesan authorities will take the lead in 
organizing and developing the work and carrying it on 


in a systematic way. J. Havens RICHARDS, s.J. 


An Error in Bronze 


A very interesting event of recent date was the 
dedication of the National Pilgrim Monument at Prov- 
incetown, Mass. It is not the first memorial that has 
been set up by enthusiastic descendants of the Pilgrims 
to their sturdy forbears. Half a century ago a granite 
shaft, rising one hundred and ten feet, surmounted by a 
bronze figure of Myles Standish, was erected at Dux- 
bury. Standish is described as “ the most vivid and inter- 
esting of the Pilgrim Fathers,’ and romance has always 
attached itself to his name. In 1888 another national 
monument was dedicated at Plymouth, on which occasion 
John Boyle O’Reilly was chosen to read the dedicatory 
poem. The more recent ceremony therefore makes the 
third public recognition of the fact and the import of the 
landing of the Pilgrims in Massachusetts. These Pilgrims 
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were Puritan dissenters of a peculiar type who rejected 
the usual forms of church organization and dispensed even 
with elders; hence they were called Separatists or Inde- 
pendents, as each congregation was self-governing in re- 
ligious affairs. To them and to the sterner Puritans 
many features of American government and character 
may undoubtedly be traced. 

The recent dedication was honored with the presence of 
President Taft and representatives of the State and 
Federal Government. Among the speakers besides 
the President were United States Senator Lodge and Dr. 
Eliot, former president of Harvard. Dr. Eliot’s address 
is pointed to as a great historical review, revealing a 
reverential spirit, a firm grasp of sequences, profound 
research and a logical and masterly handling of his rich 
and abundant material. His estimate of the Pilgrim in- 
fluence upon subsequent history deserves especial notice: 
“ They were genuine pioneers of both civil and religious 
liberty and the history of the world, since the anchor of 
the Mayflower was dropped in yonder harbor, demon- 
strates that the fruits and issues of their pioneering are 
the most prodigious in all history.” 

A bronze tablet on the monument bears an inscription, 
likewise the composition of Dr., Eliot, which gives the 
pith of his elaborate eulogy. ‘“ This body politic,” runs 
the inscription, “established and maintained in a State 
without a king or a noble, a Church without a bishop or a 
priest, a democratic commonwealth, the members of 
which were ‘straightly tied to all care of each other’s 
goods and of the whole by every one.’ For the first time 
in history they illustrated with long suffering devotion 
and sober resolutions the principles of civic and religious 
liberty in practice of a genuine democracy. Therefore 
the remembrance of them shall be perpetual in the great 
republic that has inherited their ideals.” 

While paying willing tribute to these sturdy pioneers 
of the bleak New England coast we cannot approve with- 
out qualifying the extravagant praise which pardonable 
enthusiasm has lavished upon them. The tablet inscrip- 
tion may be condoned as epigraphical literature but en- 
during bronze were better employed if it served to per- 
petuate historical truth. The compact that was agreed to 
and signed aboard the Mayflower says never a word 
about religious liberty, while in effect religious liberty was 
granted by the Plymouth colonists only to those who in 
religious matters thought as they did. Omitting the 
preamble, the compact reads: ‘“‘ We, whose names are 
under-written. doe by these presents solemnly 
and mutually in ye presence of God, and one of another, 
covenant and combine ourselves together into a civill 
body politick, for our better ordering and preservation 
and furtherance of ye ends aforesaid; and by virtue 
hearof to enact, constitute, and frame such just and equal 
laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions, and offices, from 
time to time, as shall be thought most meete and con- 
venient for ye generall good of ye Colonie, unto which we 
promise all due submission and obedience.” 





Herein the Pilgrims declared that they agreed to en- 
act from time to time such laws as should be thought 
beneficial for the general good of the colony. If they 
thought it for the interest of the colony to deny freedom 
of worship to others they were armed by a constitutional 
right to do so. 

What is Dr. Eliot’s proof for the statement that the 
Pilgrims were active promoters of religious toleration? 
“They welcomed to the communion service,” he says 
“members of the Anglican Church, the Genevan Church, 
the Dutch Church and Presbyterians.” But to welcome 
other denominations to communicate in a service is not 
to grant or to foster religious toleration. The religious 
intolerance of England extended to the Puritans the in- 
vitation to take part in the worship of the Church of 
England, and it was from this intolerance that the Puri- 
tans fled, first to Holland, and then to America. Did the 
Pilgrims allow the Anglicans and the members of the 
Dutch Church and the Genevan Church and the Presby- 
terians to open their own places of worship or even openly 
proclaim doctrines that were not acceptable to the body 
of colonists? If not, how then can they be said to have 
been active promoters of religious toleration? ‘“ They 
were much more liberal,” he continues, “than the Puri- 
tans of Massachusetts Bay or of the English Common- 
wealth.” This is certainly damning with faint praise— 
for no more intolerant religionist is known to history 
than the New England Puritan. 

Within a twelvemonth of the landing at Plymouth 
thirty-five new colonists arrived from Europe. In 1621, 
on “the day called Christmas day,” the governor and 
others went to work as usual; some of the recent arrivals 
protested that it was against their consciences to work 
on that day. They were excused but when later in the 
day the governor found them playing games in the street 
he sent them to their homes with the reproof that if it 
was against their consciences to work on Christmas day 
it was against his conscience that they should play while 
others worked. The fact is notorious that these Pilgrims 
never gave the slightest intimation that they favored re- 
ligious liberty. When Roger Williams, in 1631, pro- 
claimed the sanctity of conscience with all its consequences 
as his great tenet, Bancroft declares that “it placed the 
young emigrant in direct opposition to the whole system 
on which Massachusetts was founded.” 

The Pilgrims had been only three years at Plymouth 
when one Lyford, who came as a minister for the colony, 
insisted on administering the Sacrament by virtue of his 
episcopal ordination. Disturbance was the result, the 
majority would not consent and Bradford, the governor 
of the colony, soon found a reason to expel him along with 
Oldham and Conant, his principal adherents. And Con- 
ant, says Bancroft, “inspired, as it were, by some su- 
perior instinct, made choice of Salem as opening a con- 
venient place of refuge for the exiles of religion,” where 
he and his companions resolved to remain as sentinels of 
Puritanism on the Bay of Massachusetts—there was no 
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place for them among the tolerant. Pilgrims of New 
Plymouth. 

From such slender premises does Dr. Eliot conclude 
that “ out of the principles and practices of the Pilgrims 
were evolved in a century and a half that complete tolera- 
tion and that universal rejection of an established Church 
supported by taxation which characterize the United 
States.” There is not the slightest warrant for the rhet: 
orical flourish with which he adds that “the Catholic 
Church has enjoyed perfect liberty in the United States 
and for that enjoyment its thanks are due to the English 
separatists who made Cape Cod harbor in 1620.” We 
have reason to fear that were it not for the aid of a Catho- 
lic nation in the American Revolution there would have 
been as little toleration of Catholics to-day under the 
Constitution as there was in Massachusetts when Roger 
Williams, because of his “divers new and dangerous 
opinions ” was driven into the wilderness. 

After all the question we have raised may be only a mat- 
ter of definition. President Eliot’s notion of religion and 
consequently of religious toleration may not coincide with 
those accepted generally. With him religion may only 
be a joint stock corporation whose members pass laws 
for the general good. The memory is still fresh of the 
tenets of the New Religion which he prophesied would 
supplant the old, which new religion one cannot fail to 
notice bears a remarkable resemblance to the civic and 
religious life of the Plymouth colony. 

“ The primary object of men,” says Dr. Eliot, “ will not 
be the personal welfare or safety of the individual in this 
world or any other. The religious person will not 
think of his own welfare or security, but of service to 
others and of contributions to the common good.” “ The 
religion of the future will not be based on authority either 
spiritual or temporal it will not be bound to 
any dogma, creed, book or institution.” “It will teach 
only such uses of authority as are necessary to secure the 
co-operation of several or many people to one end, and 
the discipline it will advocate will be training in the de- 
velopment of cooperative goodwill.” 

Here is religion from which the supernatural element is 
wholly eliminated. If this concept of religion be true 
then it may be cordially conceded that the Pilgrims were 
the founders of the present ever-increasing number of 
non-denominational Christians who hold to “a church 
without a bishop or a priest” and exercise “ religious 
liberty in practice of a genuine democracy.” 

E. SPILLANE. S.J. 


Abolition of Slavery in China 


From the day that the Government of China entered 
on the path of reform, efforts have been made to eradicate 
degrading customs and habits which hinder the country 
from being classed as a civilized nation. A recent decree 
has dealt with one of those crying evils, the existence of 





slavery, especially among the women, where it extensively 
prevails and is connected with numerous abuses. 

State slavery existed in China twelve centuries before 
the Christian era. Its victims were recruited from pris- 
oners of war as with the Greeks and Romans. Another 
source ministering to the evil was that of criminals. In 
many cases they were branded with hot irons, thereby 
debarring them evermore from being honorable members 
It was degradation combined with the utmost 
cruelty, and the loss of liberty for life. Rebels provided 
also a large supply to the ranks of state slaves. Not only 
was the rebel himself punished, but his wives, children 
and relatives in the first degree were given as slaves 
to government officials. To-day, banishment and forced 
labor have taken the place of the inhuman system of the 
past. Criminals and rebels are sent partly to Ili on the 
Western frontiers of the Empire, and others to Helung- 
kiang, better known as the region bordering on the Amur 
River. The famous “ Hunghutse” or Redbeards, who 
sweep down on the peaceful inhabitants of Northern 
Manchuria and hold up the trains running on the Siberian 
line, are the descendants of former criminals banished 
to those inhospitable regions. Exiled like their ancestors, 
deprived of citizenship and liberty, they detest China, 
infest the rich plains and barter their services now to 
Russia now to Japan against the mother-country. 

A mitigated kind of slavery exists on the Imperial 
farm lands, the domains of high officials, and in some 
large monasteries of Peking, Mongolia and Tibet. In 
these places the slaves are generally employed in tilling 
the ground to which they are attached for life, one genera- 
tion succeeding the other, and carrying on the work for 
the benefit of the land-owners. Part of the produce is, 
however, consumed by themselves, and so they may in 
somewise be likened to the serf-peasants of Russia, 
which doubtless borrowed the system from China. 

In a few rare cases, a man may give his son for a 
certain number of years as a slave to his creditor. Boys 
sold as slaves cannot marry during the period of their 
servile condition. If the sale is absolute, the law does 
not compel the master to grant liberty to the slave, though 
the latter may ransom himself occasionally with his 
chance earnings and savings. 

Female slavery is a widespread national evil in China. 
Begotten in oppression of the weak by the strong, in the 
extreme poverty of parents (in time of famine children 
are sold like mere cattle in China), in the wish to guar- 
antee to others indulgent ease, and above all to pander to 
vice and corruption, it is found in all official and rich 
families of Canton, Nanking, Peking, Shanghai and other 
large cities and towns of the Empire. Private families 
cannot have eunuchs, these being reserved for the Im- 
perial princes, but their place is taken by the female slave, 
who is generally kidnapped, decoyed or purchased for 
the purpose. In the police report of Shanghai for the 
year 1909, we find as many as 330 persons brought before 
the Mixed Court charged with kidnappiyg, and 134 ac- 
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cused of trafficking in women and female children. In 
the province of Hunan, where anti-foreign riots recently 
took place, a brisk trade in slave-girls is constantly car- 
ried on. The little victims are purchased at prices vary- 
ing from $3 to $10, and are all directed to Canton to 
the number of over 1,000 annually. When batches are 
forwarded, the authorities are informed that the family 
is moving, the male members having already gone ahead. 
The Peking, Nanking, Soochow and Shanghai markets 
are supplied from Szechuan and Yunnan provinces. In 
these places, a good-looking slave-girl aged from 3 to 
12 will fetch from $10 to $100. In the family, slave-girls 
are socially inferior to a secondary wife. They are the 
property of their masters, who may even sell them if 
debt or misfortune befalls the family and reduces it to 
a state of poverty. They may be also beaten and chas- 
tised, and both are unmercifully practised as witnessed 
in the numerous cases that come before the Mixed 
Court in Shanghai. Slave-girls get little or no wages, 
the only outlay on them being food and clothing. As to 
occupations, they fulfil the ordinary duties of servants 
in Western society, go to market, cook, prepare tea— 
the national beverage of China—do laundry work, take 
care of children, light the pipe of their mistress (Chinese 
ladies are much addicted to the weed), accompany her 
sedan when she travels, and fan her during the sultry 
days and nights of summer. When they reach twenty- 
five years of age, the law compels that they be suitably 
married, and thus ends their first period of slavery only 
to begin another subservient to the whims of a celestial 
mother-in-law. 

A petition to abolish slavery throughout the Empire 
was recently presented to the Throne by the Bureau of 
Constitutional Reforms and an Imperial Edict issued 
granting said petition. “Slavery,” says the decree, “ is 
abolished in principle, and henceforth no one within the 
limits of the Empire may buy or sell human beings. 
Secondary wives are allowed as hitherto but cannot be 
sold, and may be punished only by the local official. 
Female servants, if needed, must be hired (not sold), and 
the gentry may take them as secondary wives. Girls may 
be hired up to the age of twenty-five, but the parents 
or guardians must sign the contract and the mother will 
have the right to visit her daughter. No women may be 
sold for immoral purposes.” 

Such is the decree in its principal enactments, a poor 
and imperfect specimen of social reform, and one which 
still leaves room for further improvement. Polygamy 
or legal concubinage with all its attendant evils is main- 
tained as heretofore. Many also are the loopholes where- 
by the law can be evaded in other cases. Servants may 
be taken as secondary wives and female children employed 
till the age of twenty-five will doubtless be abused. China 
is too corrupt and too sensual to emerge suddenly from 
her thraldom. On the whole, one must regret to see 
such a low moral standard adopted by a nation which 
prides itself in being a model for the whole world. 





Among its many philanthropic institutions Shanghai 
has a “ Slave Refuge and a Door of Hope” (the latter 
for the benefit of the fallen who wish to amend). The 
work was started some ten years ago and has now 
acquired a certain importance. It receives native slave- 
girls to whom freedom is granted by the Mixed Court 
Magistrate on account of cruelty inflicted on them by 
their owners. Few enter the Refuge until several weeks 
or months in hospital, or ill-treatment or want of proper 
nourishment have reduced them to the state of living 
skeletons. Since the establishment was founded, 132 
persons have been received within its walls. It has at 
present 64 inmates with age varying from 5 to 20. The 
cost of maintenance is $2 gold per month. Two foreign 
ladies are in charge. The children are taught to read 
and write, cook, sew and do laundry and garden work. 
They are also instructed in the general principles of 
Christianity, and when of age are given in marriage to 
suitable husbands. A new building will be soon erected 
and the work of the Institution enlarged. So far, it has 
rescued from untold misery and shed a ray of sunshine 
upon many a youthful life. M. KENNELLY, S.J. 


As Seen by a Spaniard 


Foreign newspapers received here in Madrid are full 
of startling references to the “intolerance” of the clericals 
in-Spain. Of course we who know how completely the 
news agencies of Spain are in the control of Jewish and 
Masonic heads, are not surprised at the absurd stories. 
To us the tales of brutality and cruel indifference to the 
rights of others with which these journals adorn their 
accounts of the efforts of the so-called “ black reaction- 
aries’ to render futile the attempts of Premier Canalejas 
to secure a greater measure of freedom to non-Catholics 
in Spain, are an old affair. Unfortunately the world 
beyond the Pyrenees, despite the oft-repeated proof that 
has been submitted, does not seem to realize our situa- 
tion. I put the statement thus mildly, since one hesitates 
to impute malice to his fellows. 

At all events it will do no harm to insist once again 
with the readers of AMERICA that almost without excep- 
tion the telegraphic and telephonic bureaus of the various 
press associations in Spain are controlled by Jews and 
Freemasons, who mala fide send out the false and alto- 
gether misleading despatches with which the readers of 
the liberal and freethinking newspapers of the outer 
world have been regaled since the beginning of the un- 
happy incidents now disturbing the peace of Spain. Of 
course conditions here are not at all as described in these 
journals. Freedom of conscience is respected here in 
as full measure as anywhere in the world. There is ab- 
solutely no repression of the various sects so long as 
they conform to the law of the land. Nowhere in Eu- 
rope, probably, is there allowed so great freedom to 
unsectarian schools, of which a large number have been 
established armong us, to say nothing of the many “ lay- 
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schools” of Ferrer fame, which are nothing more than 
anarchistic institutions in which the pupils are trained 
to despise every species of authority. 

Despite these evidences of a generous spirit of tolerance 
among us, the foreign press complacently plies its trade 
of misrepresentation of Spain and the Spanish people! 
As regards the problem of reform, now the pet project 
of our leading statesmen, one can say only this: their 
program is for effect merely. Instead of seeking to bring 
about a reasonable harmony of sentiment with the Oppo- 
sition, in order to secure certain needed legislative re- 
forms without danger of disturbing the peace of the 
land, Canalejas, evidently yielding to pressure from the 
partisans of revolution and anarchy, has determined to 
break completely with the Vatican. Yet any sensible per- 
son would say that amity with the Holy See is of prime 
importance in Spanish politics, since Pius X is naturally 
the revered guide of a nation 95 per cent. of whose people 
is sincerely Catholic. 

The wild reports of the foreign press notwithstanding, 
it is proper, then, to look at the question now at issue 
between Rome and Madrid in cold-blooded honesty, and 
not to allow other concededly serious questions touching 
our country’s well-being to be debarred from a satisfac- 
tory solution because of a malicious handling of this all- 
important one. Canalejas’s intolerable unfairness may lead 
to results disastrous to other interests as well. His policy 
may so irritate and offend Catholic sentiment among us 
as to arouse antagonism among Spanish Catholics that 
will be not satisfied without ruinous consequences to the 
reigning family. It is not so long since Peyrolon, the 
leader of the Carlist senators and deputies of the Cortes 
publicly announced in parliament the purpose of his fol- 
lowers to forward through the Papal Nuncio in Madrid 
a letter of sympathy with the Holy Father. And we know 
how cordially that letter spoke of the “ manful action of 
the Pontiff in handling the present difficulty.” Is it 
equally well known that Peyrolon, on that occasion, urged 
the Holy See to make no concessions and declared that 
loyalty to the King himself would fail to hold Spanish 
Catholics in check were the Canalejas program in regard 
to the existing Concordat to be forced upon the people? 

The behavior of our people in the present trying cir- 
cumstances is magnificent. With unexampled patience, 
despite the press despatches sent out of the country, they 
bear with the clamor and threats of the Republican hand- 
ful of plotters. They hope that the prudence of Rome 
and the common sense of the better-minded politicians 
at home will bring a speedy end to the bitterness that 
threatens dire consequences to their country. Canalejas, 
however, seems bent upon forcing trouble upon 
us. When the Bishop of Madrid, amid the enthusiastic 
acclaim of his fellow senators, recently declared in a 
meeting of the Senate that the Catholics of Spain have 
ever been tolerant, that they desire nothing more in the 
present juncture than to safeguard their own interests, 
that they are not opposed to the practice of their worship 





by non-Catholics of the land, and that they asked merely 
that before changing any detail of the existing Con- 
cordat proper consideration of Rome’s right to a hearing 
be acknowledged, Canalejas haughtily replied : If the Holy 
See does not at once agree to the provisions of the royal 
decree involving the proposed change in the Concordat, 
I shall proceed by resolution to demand the change, to 
reduce the religious orders and to introduce other medi- 
tated reforms. 

As one must recognize, Spain’s condition to-day is a 
decidedly critical one. The present liberal Cabinet cares 
little for the few trifling details just now pushed as the 
trouble-makers with Rome. Its purpose is a deeper one; 
it will continue its clamors for reform, using these 
“orders” as an excuse to hurry the nation into the dis- 
tressful consequences of a Kulturkampf. The absurd de- 
mand of Canalejas that the Vatican at once accede to his 
proposal is but a pretext to bring on war. And I am glad 
to be able to tell your readers that his scheming is sharply 
condemned here in Spain not by Catholics alone, but by 
the conservative parties as well. Who can expect the 
Holy See to yield at once to demands involving a matter 
of importance with no opportunity being allowed it to 
examine fully into the why and wherefore of the reforms 
proposed ? HIsPANUS. 


A Literary Oddity 


Twenty years ago a book appeared in Leipsic which 
was destined to exercise a decisive influence on the de- 
velopment of German thought and art-ideals—“* Rem- 
brandt als Erzieher. Von einem Deutschen.” (Rembrandt 
as Educator). By a German. It was something dis- 
tinctly new and original, and created a tremendous sen- 
sation at the time, running through thirty-seven editions 
in less than a year—undoubtedly a record for a book of 
its kind. The forty-ninth edition was published in 1909. 
The “ Rembrandt-German,” as the author was called, 
succeeded so well in veiling his identity that until quite 
recently it was still a matter of dispute. 

On May 3, 1907, a man was buried in Puch, near 
Munich, who had died almost suddenly in the little Ba- 
varian town of Rosenheim, while on his way to the Tyrol. 
In the little cemetery of Puch there still stands an ancient 
hollow linden-tree in which the holy virgin Edigna had, 
in the eleventh century, spent the greater part of her life 
in prayer and penance. The deceased’s dying wish had 
been to find his last resting place there, and a Munich 
painter saw that it was fulfilled. An iron cross was set 
up on the new-made grave with the simple inscription: 

JA L. 
b. 1851 d. 1907 
The certificate of death and the Parish burial-register 
revealed the fact that here lies Dr. Julius August Lang- 
behn, the author of “ Rembrandt als Erzieher.” 

As soon as Langbehn’s death became known, there 

was a general demand to know more about him. Pro- 
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fessor Cornelius Gurlitt, the well-known art-critic of 
Dresden, who had been on terms of intimacy with him 
for several years previous to the appearance of the Rem- 
brandt, satisfied this legitimate curiosity in a measure by 
telling all he knew about him in an article in the Zukunft 
(March, 1908). He concludes his highly interesting rem- 
iniscences with the following words: “ Twenty years 
and more have passed since then. I have often made in- 
quiries about Langbehn, but to no purpose. His pub- 
lisher knows nothing about him. He was seen in Berlin 
ten or twelve years ago. He lived for a time on the 
Spanish-French frontier. He was in Wiirtzburg once. 
No one was able to give me any reliable information. I 
was told that the news of his death had made the rounds 
of the newspapers.” ‘ 

Julius August Langbehn was born at Hadersleben in 
Schleswig-Holstein on March 26, 1851. He was pursu- 
ing his higher studies at Kiel when the Franco-Prussian 
war called him to the front. Engaged in the battles 
around Metz, Orleans and Le Mans, at the close of the 
war he resumed his studies at the university, devoting 
his attention chiefly to mathematics and science. In 
1880 the doctorate was conferred on him on the strength 
of his dissertation on “ Poultry Culture in Ancient 
Greece,” a thoroughly scientific work, which was very 
favorably reported on by the university professors and 
afterwards published in book form. However, he never 
made much of his hard-earned title, not even giving him- 
self the trouble of writing it. In after years he remarked 
to a friend that he had done a foolish thing in standing 
for honors, 

On leaving the university, he began a life of restless 
wandering from. city to city, from land to land. In 
March, 1885, he came to Dresden and there associated 
only with a select few—Gurlitt, von Seidlitz, one of the 
directors of the Dresden Museums; Reinhold Becker, the 
well-known composer; Wilhelm Bode, the art historian 
of recent Flora-bust fame, and Ferdinand Avenarius, the 
editor of the Kunstwart. He would sit for hours listen- 
ing with rapt attention to Becker’s playing, or to his dis- 
courses on the nature of the Volkslied; for, although he 
was not musical himself, he was passionately fond of 
hearing good music. 

During his sojourn in Dresden his friends strove in 
vain to induce him to accept some suitable and remun- 
erative position. He even declined a proffered professor- 
ship at the Duesseldorf Academy of Art. For many 
years his circumstances were straitened in the full sense 
of the word. How he managed to live on 550 marks a 
year was a mystery to his friends. And yet out of his 
poverty he was ever ready, like Goldsmith, to assist a 
struggling comrade. Only dire necessity could compel 
him to publish an occasional article in a newspaper, and 
then he always did so anonymously. In 1887 he must 
have been more hard pressed than usual, as he was on 
the point of selling a portrait which Leibl had painted 
of him and which he valued very highly. 





Though without a situation, Langbehn was by no 
means idle. The fact that he was nearly forty years old 
and still could not boast of having attained a position in 
life either socially or in the field of letters, made him shy 
of meeting people whose measure of regard for a man is 
determined by his “ situation.” He thus gained the repu- 
tation of being eccentric and unsociable. But even 
towards his intimate friends he was never communica- 
tive. They knew little or nothing about his past life, 
his hopes and plans for the future. One or other acci- 
dentally discovered that he was engaged in writing a book 
on which he based great hopes. The event proved that 
he had not been building castles in the air. 

At last, after many delays, caused by Langbehn’s re- 
peated interference in the technicalities of publication, 
“Rembrandt als Erzieher”’ issued from the press of 
C. M. Hirschfeld, Leipsic, at the beginning of January, 
1890. The success of the book was instantaneous. [or 
months it was discussed in hundreds of newspapers and 
magazines and formed the general topic of conversation 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. It 
was quoted in the pulpit and on the platform: out of it 
the Emperor William took his text for one of his famous 
speeches on Germany’s world-mission. Its warm friends 
and admirers were legion; but not less great was the 
number of its bitter enemies. Within a few months 
twelve brochures, some to combat it, others to ridicule 
it, were published, one of them reaching a seventh edi- 
tion. It was a case of veritas odium parit. The author 
of the “ Rembrandt” had evidently not learned the art 
of flattery. Many a veiled prophet is unceremoniously 
exposed to the public gaze in all his hideousness; many 
an idol of the modern world is mercilessly beaten to the 
ground. There’s no shuffling with him. Old, time-hon- 
ored lies, born of bigotry, false patriotism or ugly chauv- 
inism, are shown to be nothing but lies. When he puts 
his finger on a wound of the age, he is not afraid to point, 
at the same time, to those who are responsible for its 
being there. 

The success of the “'Rembrandt” was not due to the 
arts of the advertiser, but to its own intrinsic merits. To 
give even a partial analysis of it would lead too far: a 
few hints as to its general theme must suffice. The book 
has been well called “an essay in national pedagogics,” 
for it aims at nothing less than a regeneration of German 
educational ideals and methods. German art, science, 
philosophy, philology, jurisprudence, politics, culture, 
are sadly in need of reform—this is its negative or criti- 
cal thesis. Parallel with it runs the positive, or construc- 
tive thesis—the reform proposals. The diagnosis is 
brilliant, and wins our applause at every step; not so in 
all cases the remedies proposed. The author demon- 
strates to our satisfaction that science, which has played 
the leader until now, has forfeited all right to this su- 
premacy; but when he tells us that the primacy must 
henceforth be accorded to art as the legitimate heiress, 
we demur; and when he cries: “ Back to Rembrandt,” 
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we naturally ask, “ Why not back to Christ?”” When he 
wrote the “ Rembrandt,” Langbehn was a Protestant of 
the extreme liberal type: Christ was to him nothing more 
than an ideal man, perhaps a little more ideal than Solon 
or Buddha; Luther, Rembrandt, Goethe and Bismarck 
were his ideal Germans; Catholicity was a sealed book 
to him, his knowledge of its teachings being limited to 
his recollections of the Confirmation instructions of his 
early boyhood. 

But in spite of his very pronounced admiration for 
Luther and the Reformation, he had told German Pro- 
testantism so many unpalatable truths, and, in spite of 
his ignorance of things Catholic, he had shown himself 
so free from all anti-Catholic bigotry, that his “ Rem- 
brandt ” was unpopular from the very first in the circles 
of the Rome-baiting Evangelicals. These gentlemen re- 
ceived an additional shock when the thirty-seventh edi- 
tion appeared in 1891. It was both aucta and emendata. 
Thirty pages of new matter had been added and impor- 
tant changes had been made in the original text, both 
due in no small measure to Catholic criticism of the pre- 
vious editions—a circumstance that lowered the author 
considerably in the esteem of those Protestants and Free- 
thinkers who, on principle, never read a Catholic book or 
periodical. The corrections that interest us most are 
those relating to Christianity in general and to Catholicity 
in particular. The author no longer places Christ on a 
level with Solon or Buddha, but in a class by himself. 
He combats the error which would make art the religion 
of the future. He defends the great Catholic historian 
Johannes Janssen against the shameless attacks of 
Mommsen and the Voraussetzungslosen, 

Those who had hoped that the unprecedented success 
of his book would induce him to make his bow before 
the public and submit to be lionized for a season, were 
badly mistaken. A real game of hide-and-seek began. 
When a reviewer hinted that he was acquainted with the 
author, Langbehn warned him through his publisher not 
to make use of former confidences to divulge his secret. 
When the papers claimed that the author’s name was 
Langbein, he took advantage of the orthographical blun- 
der and denied the report. With his numerous admirers 
he corresponded anonymously, either through the pub- 
lishing house or poste restante. His former friends lost 
sight of him completely. “After 1890,” Avenarius 
wrote in the Kunstwart (Jan., 1910), “1 met Langbehn 
but rarely, the last time quite accidentally on Brith! Ter- 
race. He was as witty and racy, as fond of aphorisms 
and paradoxes as ever.” 

This constant struggle to hide his identity increased 
his isolation. Although he retained his old lodgings in 
the Seidnitzerplatz, he seldom slept there. No one knew 
where he spent the night. He kept a secretary, but 


changed him frequently, in order that none might pry 
into his doings. His landlady was instructed to return 
all letters addressed to him. After some years he broke 
off all relations with his publisher, who, in 1900, failed 





to trace him even with the aid of the police; for years 
he had claimed no royalty from the sale of his book. 

Students of Nietzsche literature will, perhaps, recall 
that, when the philosopher of the Superman became hope- 
lessly insane in 1889, one of those who gave public ad- 
vice as to how he should be treated was the author of 
“Rembrandt als Erzieher.” Langbehn was acquainted 
with Nietzsche’s works, but never allowed himself to be 
influenced by them: he neither wished to be a pupil of 
Nietzsche’s, nor to be looked upon as such. Between 
“Rembrandt als Erzieher” and “Also Sprach Zara- 
thustra” there is an impassable gulf fixed. 

In the summer of 1891 Langbehn published his “ Vier- 
zig Lieder von einem Deutschen” (Forty Songs of a 
German). They fell still-born from the press. There 
isn’t the remotest echo of the Rembrandt in them. The 
author, the public and especially the publisher were sorely 
disappointed. The “Songs” caused some talk at the 
time of their appearance because the Public Prosecutor 
of Saxony attached them for a time pending an investi- 
gation into the alleged immoral tone of some of the 
poems. “To-day,” writes Prof. Roloff in the Hochland 
(May, 1910), “ we cannot but wonder at the tenderness 
of the official conscience twenty years ago. The three 
poems to which exception was taken are far from being 
beautiful, but they are purity personified compared with 
what is allowed to pass unchallenged nowadays.” The 
other thirty-seven poems, with rare exceptions, are de- 
cidedly serious, several even religious, in tone. Four 
of them reveal the psychologically interesting fact that 
this anchorite, this man who had, so to speak, chosen 
solitude for his spouse, was, nevertheless, filled with an 
ardent longing after love and friendship—a confirmation 
of the old saying that man is made up of contradictions. 

With the publication of the “ Songs ” the most puzzling 
period of Langbehn’s career begins. A thick veil of 
mystery envelops all his movements. We know that 
travel and assiduous study filled up the greater part of 
his time; but whither his travels led him, and what the 
nature of his studies was, has been but very imperfectly 
revealed. He was seen in the south of France and on the 
road to Jerusalem. Was he traveling for pleasure, or 
was he making pilgrimages to the birthplace of Chris- 
tianity and to the shrine of the Immaculate Conception? 
No one knows, at least no one has told. One thing is 
certain: the transformation which his religious opinions 
had undergone in 1890, and which he had so fearlessly 
proclaimed to the world in the 37th edition of the Rem- 
brandt, gradually ripened into full conviction of the 
truth of the Catholic religion. But what the starting- 
point of his conversion was—whether it was the study 
of the Fathers, of the great medieval mystics or of the 
lives of the saints—how long it was in progress, by what 
series of steps it was accomplished, by what “cords” 
he was drawn, what difficulties he had to contend with, 
and all those other questions we like to ask of converts, we 
have as yet no means of answering. It seems, however, 
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that he adopted many of the observances and practices 
of the Catholic Church long before his formal reception 
into her communion. 

In 1900 Langbehn took up his residence in Wiirtz- 
burg, but he generally spent the summer months in Lohr 
on the Main. Here he was often seen kneeling in prayer 
before a statue of the Madonna, or sitting for hours at 
a time beside the chapel of St. Valentine, enjoying the 
beautiful view of the romantic Spessart, and so com- 
pletely taken up with his own reflections that he was to- 
tally oblivious of the crowds that passed by the way. 
Stories without number, exaggerated no doubt by boast- 
ing hotel-keepers and garrulous landladies, are told of 
his eccentricities and peculiar daily regime. His diet 
was purely vegetarian. He went to the market-place to 
renew his supply of fresh vegetables and to the baker’s 
to select his bread and rolls. To the great consternation 
of his landlady he insisted on having his dinner served in 
his own room at 1.53 P.M.—not a minute sooner or later. 
In his dress he set at defiance all the conventionalities 
of style and fashion, his favorite summer attire being a 
loosely-fitting coat, and wide oriental trousers. On his 
walks, in foul weather and in fair, he was in the habit of 
earrying an open umbrella, which did admirable duty as 
a defensive weapon against the constant cross-fire of 
curious glances to which he was subjected. 

Once a Catholic, Langbehn was every inch a Catholic. 
Gurlitt says that he was passionately attached to the re 
ligion he had embraced, and that he was often seen be- 
fore a wayside image of Mary fervently saying his beads. 
“Catholics have repeatedly assured me,” writes Prof. 
Roloff in an article in Hochland, “that Langbehn’s de- 
votion at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, which he at- 
tended daily, deeply edified all who saw him. A dis- 
tinguished Protestant gentleman who often had occasion 
to observe him, was convinced that he must have under- 
gone a change such as that which made a Paul out of a 
Saul.” 

Langbehn’s last place of residence was a small hotel in 
Munich. His favorite retreat in summer was the little 
neighboring village of Puch, with its souvenirs of the 
holy hermitess Edigna, for whom he entertained a very 
special devotion. Almost his sole companion, and ce1- 
tainly his sole confidant, was the Munich painter Momme 
Nissen. It was Nissen who accompanied him on his 
last journey to the Tyrol, who tended him when he lay 
on his bed of death in the “ Koenig Otto ” in Rosenheim ; 
it was he who brought his remains to their last resting- 
place under the linden-tree sacred to the memory of St. 
Edigna in the picturesque cemetery of Puch; who raised 
the simple iron cross over the new-made grave, and told 
the officiating priest, when all was over, that a great and 
saintly man had just been laid to rest forever. 

GEORGE METLAKE. 





Now that the only legal limitation upon the personal 
freedom of King George is that he must be some sort of 





a Protestant Christian, the Springfield Republican is led 
to remark: “ This is progress, indeed, towards the reli- 
gious emancipation of his majesty, although he remains 
the victim of a species of slavery which none of his sub- 
jects would endure. That the ultra-Anglican should have 
fought this concession to the Nonconformists is not sur- 
prising. An established church becomes a kind of ab- 
surdity if the sovereign himself is to be no longer obliged 
by law to be a member of it, and it involves no great haz- 
ard to say that the action of the House of Commons, the 
bulk of all parties concurring, brings nearer the day when 
England will tolerate no longer the official maintenance 
of a particular church by the State in preference to any 
other.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 





An American in Russian Siberia 


VLADIVOSTOCK, EAst SIBERIA, 6 JULY, 1910. 

A Roman Catholic American in Vladivostock does not 
enjoy unmixed happiness. Accustomed to spiritual riches 
in our churches at home, one finds the spiritual poverty 
of Siberia hard to bear. Catholics, of course, are a very 
small minority, mostly Poles, and are looked down upon, 
and even persecuted in an indirect gentlemanly way. The 
consequence is that they are becoming Lutherans in 
quantities—so a Lutheran told me. I swallowed the dose 
between two large pinches of salt, divided the Lutheran 
quantities by two, subtracted half of the quotient, mul- 
tiplied the remainder by 0, and felt that I had brought the 
number of converts to Lutheranism fairly within the 
bounds of truth. 

Our church is a small pink, blue and white wooden one 
built on a hill which makes the “ ivostchuk” who drives 
us thither swear not unloudly. The land was given to the 
priest: and here as elsewhere it will not do to look a 
gift horse in the mouth. The building is supposed to be 
a temporary one with all the disadvantages of such. In 
winter one’s breath freezes to one’s veil, or mustache as 
the case may be, during the whole of Mass in various 
degrees below zero; but the devotion of the Polish sol- 
diers who fill all the corners and crevices, keeps up the 
courage of ordinary Christians. Now that summer is 
here insects dispute corners and crevices with the sol- 
diers. One reaches the church sometimes to find the 
candles lit, no priest and the congregation singing psalms 
(at least that is what they sound like) in Polish under the 
direction of the organist. It is all right, of course. They 
know why things are so. The pastor no doubt explained 
his movements in his last sermon, Polish of course. But 
it is hard on the foreigners. 

The piety of the Polish soldiers is very touching. I 
have watched their shaved heads sticking out of their 
heavy, blankety-looking coats with the little touch of 
green or red. They are for the most part bullet-heads, 
altogether unattractive. But the faces—one glance at 
them, rapt and attentive, one sight of the shadow of 
sweet and gentle reserve on them, as the men come back 
from the altar, humbles one to the ground before them. 
Mass is at eleven o’clock, which means any time within 
the next half hour or three-quarters, according to the 
number of confessions. These are made at a screen at 
the foot of the altar; and while the penitents kneel there, 
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their comrades lighten the tedium of delay with the 
psalms I spoke of, intoned with great fervor, but some- 
times in different keys. Somehow I cannot help think- 
ing they and the first Christians would have got on very 
well—been quite chummy in fact. 

The Russian Church saddens me. Though so far, it 
seems so near as | watch devout peasants lighting can- 
dles to our Lady. On the Saturday night before Palm 
Sunday the people receive their palms—pussy-willows— 
and it was very pretty to see them returning home carry- 
ing these and a lighted candle. If this is not extinguished 
on the way they are sure the year will be lucky for the 
family. ; 

Their religious feasts strike one as being marked off 
with different kinds of food. Shrove Tuesday week is 
looked forward to with delight because it demands lit- 
erally feeds of “ blimies.’ An orthodox Russian devours 
ten to twenty of these at one sitting. They are very thin 
pancakes spread with melted butter. On this is a layer 
of hard-boiled egg chopped fine, then a layer of caviar 
and over that thick, sour cream. It sounds deadly. One 
or two go a long way with foreigners, but they are de- 
licious, besides being an experience. The knowledge that 
they sometimes cause death adds still another flavor to 
the mess. On Easter Saturday the population, having 
fasted all the week and for the most part noticeably tight, 
goes to midnight Mass. The head of each family carries 
a large tower-like cake, frosted, decorated with violent- 
looking sugar flowers, and on top a sugar figure, an angel 
or a lamb, but generally Our Lord. This confection they 
bring to be blessed, and then it is carried home to be 
eaten together with Pasca, a sort of cream cheese, very 
innocent to look at, but containing multitudinous myste- 
ries. On Easter Day the peasants come from miles 
around to ring the Cathedral bells, which they keep 
going all day. I looked in vain for signs of the much 
vaunted Russian bath, for most of them an annual cere- 
mony celebrated on Holy Saturday evening. 

I have been studying ‘Russian since my arrival but am 
still in the stage: “ Have you the book of my brother? 
No, but the hat of the grandfather is in the garden.” 
I find it almost a hopeless task. If Russians will upset 
the alphabet and pronounce most of their words with 
their back teeth and the middle of their tongues their 
language must continue to be most exclusive. Yet one 
who does not know their language can never get to really 
know a people, and what I have learned of this has come 
to me through the eyes and the nose only. My eyes sug- 
gest a course of golf for the Russian officers. Only the 
foreigners here take exercise. They play tennis, the golf 
links having been destroyed during the war. My sister 
and I are thinking of taking up fencing as an antidote to 
the effect of frequent religious festivals. I feel as if I 
had put on twenty pounds. 

Closed carriages are forbidden here, as the guards 
stationed at every cross road must be able to see all who 
are abroad. Some time ago we got news that we were 
to be visited by the Czar’s emissaries in search of proof 
to convict a high official of receiving some very pretty 
bribes. I felt quite at home in the atmosphere of graft. 
The officers turned the whole house: upside down, but 
found nothing as we had no connection with the scandal. 
They are accustomed to pounce on every bit of paper and 
to regale their friends at dinner—these ears have heard 
them—with the contents thereof. 

There have been riots and strikes at one of the mines. 
The Russian miners are to be discharged and Chinese are 
to take their places. The Government has sent up a com- 








pany of soldiers to see that it be done peaceably. I do 
not like the prospect of four hundred enraged Russian 
miners being set loose in our streets the day after to- 
morrow; those, however, who are more interested in the 
matter than I are not disturbed. 

AMERICAN ABROAD. 


Credaro’s School Program 


RoME, JULy 25, 1910. 


The deputies are no longer with us, parliament has 
closed for vacations, and our political leaders are scat- 
tered near and far. No doubt in view of the condition 
of party feeling just now many of these leaders will use 
their holidays to explain to their constituents the “ stren- 
uous” labors. they have undergone in the session just 
closed in defending the interests of the people in the im- 
portant political and industrial problems which came up 
in parliament! The history of Credaro’s tinkering with 
the school law of the land will naturally enter largely into 
these explanations and one may well question whether 
the results of this latest masonic move will be received 
with commendation. Our Prime Minister, Signor Luz- 
zatti, will meantime enjoy a few months of peace undis- 
turbed by fears lest some unexpected development shatter 
the solidarity of his small majority held together thus far 
only by unremitting vigilance. 

It will be some time before his rest will have ceased 
to be broken by dark dreams of the “ interpellations ” 
which so often threatened to make a speedy end of his 
ministerial glory. The chief worry of Luzzatti was no 
doubt Credaro’s school project, and he is glad that this 
is for him happily ended. As was expected, the bill 
passed, but with no great majority. Thanks to the eloquent 
efforts of the Catholic deputies Meda and Cornagia, 
Credaro’s scheme was substantially changed in certain 
of its worst features, although one must concede that his 
ruthless attack on communal autonomy and on Church 
schools has been practically upheld. The bill as accepted 
in the lower house can in no wise be affirmed to meet the 
needs of our elementary schools. 

The amendments to which Credaro was obliged to con- 
cede following the onslaught of the Catholic deputies 
have aroused opposition among those of his own camp 
as well, and Credaro will miss much of the help of the 
radical State Teachers’ Association in his further efforts 
to push his proposals for lay schools through the Senate. 
For, happily, the measure still needs the approval of this 
higher body and common report has it that the members 
of the upper house are not generally disposed to vote 
for the projected law of school reform. This were a 
hopeful condition for us Catholics were we not aware 
that the Government will use every influence it possesses 
to force the miserable plan into effect as soon as possible. 

ITALUs. 


The Borromeo Encyclical In Austria-Hungary 


VIENNA, JULY 25, 1910. 


Scarcely had the agitation, recently in evidence in 
Germany, against the Borromeo Encyclical begun to sub- 
side, or at least to make itself felt only in local gatherings 
of the evangelicals, when we, here in Austria-Hungary, 
were threatened with a similar outbreak. In Hungary, 
“the rock of offence” appears to be the publication of 
the Encyclical by. the Archbishop of Kalocsa. It is re- 
markable, though, that, while his Grace caused the docu- 
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ment to be officially promulgated as early as June 9, last, 
the excitement over its content has made its appearance 
in the kingdom only now, six or seven weeks after that 
event. Happily it is not difficult to recognize just how 
and why the claimed popular agitation was thus delayed. 
The objection made to the Encyclical here in Hungary 
is all too clearly seen to be in intimate relation with the 
spirit of the party now in power and the parliamentary 
majority upholding it. This explains why only now the 
storm of protest appears in the Jewish and Masonic 
press. At the date of the document’s publication the elec- 
tions were on and the party in power, uncertain of its 
strength, needed the votes of the Catholics. Now its 
leaders are in the saddle with a safe majority and they 
feel they may safely throw off the mask and openly pro- 
claim what in the earlier day would surely have swept 
the Catholic voters into the camp of the opposition. 

Austria, too, is beginning to feel the upheaval. Dr. 
Nagl, Coadjutor-Archbishop of Vienna, arranged to have 
the Encyclical published in Latin in his official organ. 
At once he is made to feel the violent opposition of the 
united Jewish and Masonic press of the empire, which 
charges him with arousing sectarian bitterness because 
of the Encyclical’s ruthless disregard of the feelings of 
Protestants, and of thus endangering the harmony hith- 
erto prevailing among the various Christian churches in 
the empire. The writers thus expressing themselves ap- 
parently do not realize how laughable and hypocritical 
is the contention. The publication of a Latin document 
can scarcely have been an occasion of such dreadful 
effects among a people even to-day hardly aware of his 
Grace’s action in publishing the Encyclical. Still more 
laughable, were the matter not an important one, would 
be the sudden sensitiveness of these writers regarding the 
disturbance of religious peace in the nation. How must 
they now look upon their own zealous efforts in the re- 
cent “ Los von Rom” agitation? 

At that time the anti-Catholic press opened its columns 
to the unworthy stories and slanderous misrepresenta- 
tions with which the Evangelicals supplied the Jewish 
and Masonic news agencies. Of course they forget all 
this when a distinguished Bishop of the Austrian Catho- 
lics, who, be it remembered, make up more than 90 per 
cent. of the total population of the kingdom of Austria, 
causes to be published an Encyclical letter addressed to 
the Universal Church by its infallible Head. Such te- 
merity must be denounced as the rash action of a Church- 
man seeking a quarrel with his neighbors! Happily 
Austrian Catholics are beginning to show that they have 
exhausted what patience they have had with this slan- 
derous press; they are proving of late their determined 
purpose to make clear to the promoters of these anti- 
Catholic organs that Austria is a Catholic country, and 
that its Catholic people mean to put effective stop to the 
ruinous influence these organs have so long been ex- 
erting. V. P. B. 


Intolerance in Switzerland 


BERNE, JULY 25, 1910. 


I presume that your newspapers have not failed to re- 
produce the slanderous charges and reports that have 
made the rounds with us anent the Borromeo Encyclical 
agitation in Germany and the disturbance which the pro- 
gram of Canalejas is creating in Spain. The old cry of 
Catholic intolerance is quite as easily aroused as ever. 
Perhaps the readers of AMERICca will not need the warn- 





ing to pay little attention to reports spread by our news 
agencies. We have noted the references repeatedly made 
by your correspondents to the control exercised by in- 
fluences unfriendly to the Church in practically all Euro- : 
pean news agencies. But very probably your readers do 
not know that the story of intolerance is rather to be 
urged against leaders in non-Catholic lands. Some in- 
teresting facts have been brought to my attention re- 
cently, which it may be well to have AMERICA publish. 

Zurich, as they will know, is the largest city in Switz- 
erland. Though the cHief city of our Protestant Can- 
tons, and though its population is principally non-Catho- 
lic, the census of 1906 informs us that among its 176,000 
inhabitants, 52,000, or nearly one-third, professed the 
Catholic Faith. While thus numerous enough to merit 
considerate treatment at the hands of their fellow-citi- 
zens, the condition in which Zurich Catholics find them- 
selves is far from being an enviable one on account of 
the manner in which existing laws hamper them in the 
practnue of their religion. To quote one detail, Catholics 
are not allowed to establish schools in which their faith 
may be taught, and in consequence their children—sta- 
tistics place the number of Catholics of school age at 
6,000—are obliged to frequent the public schools con- 
ducted under strictly Protestant influences. One needs 
but to glance through the school-books used, particularly 
the text-books in history, to see at once the evil effects 
that threaten Catholic children in their training. 

Teachers, we are informed, take special pleasure in 
forcing Catholic pupils to commit to memory and to re- 
cite in class passages that contain misleading, false and 
slanderous references to their Church and its teachings. 
Nor are teachers slow to add their own hateful comment 
to intensify the false recital; yet should a better-informed 
pupil attempt to criticize the statements or to question 
their accuracy, he is speedily made aware of the futility 
of his purpose. An even worse condition faces our co- 
religionists in the hospitals and other city institutions. 
Our informant has no criticism to offer regarding the 
professional services of those who deal with the sick and 
others unfortunate enough to be obliged to seek charity 
in these places. His story turns rather upon the intol- 
erance shown in everything that touches the religious life 
of the sick and the poor. 

A Catholic priest is made to recognize that he is a 
very unwelcome visitor to the cantonal hospitals and in- 
stitutions, and he is never permitted to enter one of them 
except on general visiting days and at the hours appointed 
for the public. Should a patient or inmate need and de- 
sire the consolation of his religion at another time, the 
priest is not informed of the patient’s prayer ; and in case 
the knowledge reaches him from other sources, he is not 
permitted to hurry to the bedside of the patient but is 
simply told to call at the regular visiting hours. These 
are but details of actual happenings in the general rela- 
tion of Catholics to the non-Catholic majority here in 
free and liberal Switzerland. It may be looked upon as 
merely a tu quoque argument, but it will be well to spread 
the knowledge of the facts in a day when an anti-Catholic 
press is so full of malicious fabrications regarding the 
“intolerance ” of Catholic lands and Catholic churchmen. 

HELVETUS. 


Archbishop Castelli.of Fermo has published a book of 
300 pages in vindication of his action in suspending 
Romolo Murri. The book gives evidence that the Arch- 
bishop followed the counsel of Pius X given in 1906, 
and treated the recalcitrant ecclesiastic with kindness. 
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Concordats 


So much is being said on the abrogation of concordats 
that a word on their nature is seasonable. A concordat 
evidently means an agreement, and the word is confined 
nowadays to agreements between the Holy See and the 
supreme civil authority concerning ecclesiastical admin- 
istration. There are three possibilities regarding the rela- 
tive condition of parties to an agreement. They may be 
equals and independent, or one may be superior and inde- 
pendent, the other completely inferior and dependent, or 
one may be superior and independent, the other inferior 
and dependent in some respects, yet having its supremacy 
in others. Those who look upon the Church and State as 
equals and co-ordinate, hold a concordat to be a strict con- 
tract in which each party acquires rights that cannot 
be extinguished except under conditions expressed in it 
or by new agreement. Few hold that idea regarding 
Church and State ; consequently this notion of a concordat 
is rare. 

Some Catholics, it is true, regard it as a contract, but 
in doing so they add so many qualifications that they 
eventually do not differ practically from those who hold 
the more approved doctrine. Such as consider the State 
as absolutely supreme and the Church as a subordinate 
society completely dependent upon it within the bounds 
of its jurisdiction, look upon a concordat as a civil law 
by which the former controls the latter and which it can 
add to or change or abrogate at pleasure. This was the 
view of Napoleon I, who added to the concordat con- 
cluded with Pius VII his organic articles and proclaimed 
them part of that instrument. It is the view of all 
Liberals to-day. According to them a concordat is nego- 
tiated with the Holy See to humor the Catholic con- 
science: its only validity comes from the law of the 
State confirming it, which may be amended or repealed 
as the State thinks fit. 





The Catholic doctrine of the relation between Church 
and State is that each is supreme in its own order; in 
purely spiritual things the State is inferior to the Church, 
and in matters in which the spiritual and temporal 
orders come into conflict, the right of the former prevails 
in itself over that of the latter since the spiritual is of 
its nature superior to the temporal. Hence a concordat 
from the Catholic point of view, is a privilege or conces- 
sion granted by the Roman Pontiff. 

For a clearer idea of its nature and binding force 
several things must be noted. First, the power of the 
Roman Pontiff over spiritual things is administrative only. 
He is controlled in the exercise of his office by the un- 
changeable constitution which our Lord gave the Church 
in founding it. Hence he is not free to grant any priv- 
ilege that may be desired. Secondly, as he only admin- 
isters an office instituted by Christ he can neither restrict 
the rights of that office nor the power of its occupant 
to exercise those rights fully, whether such occupant be 
himself or a successor. Hence he cannot bind himself 
or his successors irrevocably ; but he and they retain the 
power of recalling a concordat. Any expressions there- 
fore in a concordat which seem to imply the contrary 
must be construed as expressing a serious will at the time 
of making the concession, that it should not be retracted 
arbitrarily. Such expressions are common in pontifical 
documents ; they are found in international treaties and 
are always so interpreted. Thirdly, the civil power is 
bound strictly by the concordat, and cannot free itself 
from its obligations by rejecting it. Such obligations, 
ordinarily speaking, are not things indifferent in them- 
selves which the State was free to promise or to refuse, 
but modifications of more extensive obligations freely 
granted by the Holy See. The extent of the obligations 
is diminished: their intensity is not reduced. Moreover, 
an inferior asking and receiving such a privilege 
from a superior, cannot reject it contrary to the 
superior’s will. Fourthly, should the civil power law- 
lessly withdraw from a concordat, it falls back into the 
condition it occupied before the privilege was granted, 
namely, general subordination in the matter of the con- 
cordat to the spiritual power. To suppose it to acquire 
an independence to which it never had a right is absurd. 

Fifthly, should a modification of a concordat be desired 
the civil power must ask it, stating sincerely what it wants 
and why, without concealing anything, and, above all, 
without any hostile intention of using new concessions 
to the detriment of religion. 

Sixthly, we do not deny that a concordat may in- 
clude matters purely temporal with regard to which the 
Roman Pontiff, in dealing with the civil power, has acted 
as a temporal prince. In such cases it is quite possible 
to construe the concordat according to the rules of or- 
dinary treaties. 

From all this Catholics can see that the question of 
concordats as it is a living issue to-day, is essentially re- 
ligious, bound up with the divine constitution of the 
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Church. They are not free to hold what views they 
please, but are bound to support the Holy Father and 
maintain with him the cause of Christ against all enemies 
of our Holy Faith. 


Where Modern Thought and Medievalism Meet 


In a despatch dated July 25 from Detroit, to one of 
the daily papers, we read: “ Books by a number of 
prominent authors were excluded from the Detroit Public 
Library to-day as ‘ unsuitable.’ ‘ We do not class a book 
as moral or immoral,’ it was explained. ‘The literary 
merit was not questioned, nor is the morality. They are 
simply regarded as unsuitable.’”” The news item then 
goes on to give the titles of the books and their authors. 
The books thus barred are, some of them, works of mod- 
ern writers, and others the works of early nineteenth cen- 
tury authors. There is no need to set down the titles of the 
modern works. They are already but too well adver- 
tised. As to the older books, we find that all of Balzac’s 
and all of George Sand’s are on the index of the Detroit 
Library. Turning to the “Index Librorum Prohibit- 
orum,” we discover that it too has them on its list. 

The action of the Detroit librarian is in keeping with 
the enlightened spirit of the times. Throughout the en- 
tire country to-day there is a tendency among librarians 
to censure bad books and to exclude them from circula- 
tion. One hundred years ago, the censuring of books was 
called medieval, tyrannical ; now it is educational and up- 
to-date. 

Singularly enough the very men who once cried out 
against ecclesiastical tyranny when the Catholic Church 
attempted to shield her children from the dangers of bad 
books are now using every effort to prevent the moving- 
picture exhibition of a certain prizefight. They would 
safeguard the young especially but all men in general 
from that which might vulgarize their imagination and 
rouse within them the tiger and the ape. Thus is the 
Catholic Church vindicated, thus “the whirligig of time 
brings in his revenges.” 


Teaching by Pictures 


The Baltimore Sun in its issue of August 7 contains a 
complimentary notice of what it terms “one of the most 
significant educational movements of the day.” It refers 
to a movement launched by the Moral Education Board in 
1907, which “aims to instruct children in the simple 
truths of everyday conduct by means of pictures of real 
life flashed on a stereoptican screen while a lecturer ex- 
plains their meaning.” America has given its judgment 
already regarding the new movement and has ventured 
to explain its reasons for refusing to accept the opinion 
of such as deem the plan a great step forward in teaching 
children the subtle lessons of right and wrong. We refer 
to the matter now merely to show why we fail to agree 
with the Sun’s contention “that it will not be long before 





this teaching by pictures will be an accepted part of the 
course of training of every well-organized school in the 
country.” 

The new departure is but another phase of the tendency. 
to include superfluities within a course of studies and 
thereby to neglect essentials. Men call the tendency 
“faddism,” and faddism, happily, is being every day 
better known to be a persistent departure from educa- 
tional common sense. Its votaries launch out into the. 
world with something novel and strange,—‘ newer 
methods ” they are often called—promising liberally im- 
portant results. But the experience of the past shows 
that the promised important results are never realized. 
“ Teaching by pictures,” like so many of our recent edu- 
cational discoveries, displays too manifestly a desire to, 
attract attention by appearance rather than by merit. It 
answers neither any specific educational purpose nor 
any demand of life. It will be but the fashion of an, 
hour, carrying ideas beyond reasonable limits and beyond 
proper proportions. The very fundamental notion of 
the new method exploited by the Moral Education Board 
is a mistaken conception of the functions of the school. 
Education essentially implies mental development, and 
mental development postulates definiteness of means, not 
the pursuit of oddities, such as will be the fanciful, imag- 
inative and dreamy results flashing in and out of the 
child-mind as the pictures are cast upon the screen before 
him. One is at a loss to see where genuine instruction, 
finds place in the method of “teaching by pictures ’— 
the mere comment of the lecturer which accompanies the 
showing of the slides is surely not “instruction” as 
trained educators understand it. When, however, 
school-education separates itself from instruction, when 
development of faculties is divorced from the pursuit of 
serious study, we have but a poor substitute for the. 
greater aim of education. The strong safeguard against 
such a system is a hard and fast course of study extending 
to every detail. 


The New Status of Alsace-Lorraine 


{s Alsace-Lorraine to become a state of the German 
Empire? The topic has been much discussed in German 
newspapers. Apparently there was reason for the query. 
The Governor General of the Reichsland had gone to 
3erlin, Ministers and other high officials had journeyed 
to Strasburg, the capital city of the province, and the 
rumors explaining the negotiations these visits betokened 
spoke openly of a speedy realization of the project most 
Germans seemed to favor. Recent, apparently official, 
pronouncements make clear the effect that has been deter- 
mined upon. Alsace-Lorraine is not to be elevated to. 
the prestige of statehood in the Empire. The Emperor 
will continue to rule that province as sovereign in the 
name of the allied German princes. He will be repre- 
sented by a Governor General, though it is not yet known, 
what measure of jurisdiction this official will enjoy. All: 
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questions regarding the relation of Alsace-Lorraine to 
Germany will, as heretofore, be decided by the legislative 
factors of the Empire—the Emperor, the Federal Council 
and the Reichstag. 

The country will, however, be allowed autonomy as far 
as respects its own internal affairs. Into the carrying out 
of the measure of home rule thus conceded three legisla- 
tive elements will enter,—the Emperor, and the First 
and Second Chambers. One half of the First Chamber 
will be made up of ecclesiastical dignitaries and deputies 
to be elected by the cities and industrial and commercial 
corporations of the province; the other half will be ap- 
pointed by the Emperor. The Second Chamber will con- 
sist of sixty members, elected by popular vote. The right 
of franchise is modified in this case by certain conditions, 
—three years’ residence will be demanded before one may 
enjoy the ballot, but a citizen attaining the age of thirty- 
five will have two votes, and one who is forty-five will 
be allowed three votes. The further details of the bill 
being prepared for legislative action confirmatory of the 
project are not yet published, and developments during its 
consideration in the Reichstag may modify even some 
of these details. Though the plan has not the unqualified 
support of the Centre, that party proposes to accept it. 


They Have Lost Faith 


Without presuming to discuss the merits of the con- 
troversy which has followed upon Senator Gore’s recent 
charges of attempted bribery in connection with the 
$30,000,000 Oklahoma Indian land deal, one may be per- 
mitted to call attention to a bit of testimony presented in 
the investigation now going on in Muskogee. Green Mc- 
Curtain, a venerable Indian of sixty-two years and chief 
of 18,000 Choctaws, testified before the Congressional 
Committee that a large bribe had been offered to him to 
induce his tribe to withdraw all opposition to the so- 
called McMurray contracts, which are the source of 
the trouble now being looked into. Asked why 
many of his tribe had signed these McMurray contracts, 
the old chief replied: “‘ They did that because they are 
losing all faith in the Government. They have lost all 
faith in the Government officials, and in their tribal of- 
ficials too. It’s because they have had so many promises 
and the promises have not been kept. The Governmem 
promised it would sell the land and distribute the profits 
in 1906. It has not done so yet. The Indians are becom- 
ing disheartened over the Government’s premises. That’s 
why they signed the confracts. They thought it would be 
better to get some of the money than none of it. They are 
poor; they have been living on promises for so long.” 

The whole story now being probed in the Oklahoma 
investigation is so noisome that one may well pray that 
the ugly charges brought against men high in political 
station may prove foundationless. At least it is high time 
that our Indian wards be secured against the sharp prac- 
tice of those who would rob them of the little now left 
to them after our “ century of dishonor.” 





Evangelical Methods In Germany 


As early as June last America called attention to the 
dishonest means made use of by the Evangelicals in Ger- 
many and their friends of the press to foment trouble be- 
cause of the Borromeo Encyclical. Germania tells us 
that whilst the bitterness following the first appearance 
of the document has quite generally disappeared, the origi- 
nal authors of the agitation are still pursuing their unfair 
tactics. The German daily in a recent issue mentions 
two characteristic examples.. The Tdagliche Rundschau, 
the organ of the “ Evangelical Bund,” not long since 
quoted a lengthy passage in which the reformation 
was praised as a strikingly worthy movement proceeding 
from the very character and nature of the German race. 
Gleefully it was announced that the excerpt was from the 
pen of the great champion of the Church in Germany, 
Joseph von Goerres. No means of identifying the quota- 
tion were given, no mention is made of the edition or 
volume or chapter from which it is taken, and, as the 
world knows, the product of Goerres’s indefatigable pen 
was no small one. The Rundschau naively remarks: “This 
passage is not to be found in the German edition of 
Goerres’s works, which was compiled by rigoristic Cath- 
olics. (Ultromontanen). “ But,” asks Germania, “ where 
then is it to be found? In some French, English or 
Italian edition of which no one has any knowledge? We 
have made zealous search, and nowhere have we come 
upon the excerpt in question. Judging from the unfair 
dealing proved against the Tdgliche Rundschau in regard 
to its early comments on the encyclical it is surely not rash 
to consider its present offering as a bold forgery.” Ger- 
man comment on the quotation suggests a possibility. The 
great Goerres had a transition period, a time when 
impressions aroused by the evil within the Church as well 
as by the vices and extravagance of the French emigrés 
in his native city of Coblenz confused his mind. In this 
period he spoke and wrote in enthusiastic praise of the 
French Revolution, which a few years later he condemned 
with all the power of his mighty pen. The Goerres of 
this transition period is not the one whom the Catholics 
of Germany revere as their hero. “ My youth shared 
many of the errors of the time,’ he wrote afterwards. 
Erring Goerres is not a Catholic authority, and it is 
scarcely fair to quote him as such. 

The second example adduced by Germania is rather 
an amusing one. The Schwdabische Mercur in its criti- 
cisms of the encyclical saw fit to publish an article signed 
“A Catholic Parish Priest.” The writer stated that he 
had made extensive trips in Italy and Spain and he had 
much to say of the ignorance and idleness prevalent in 
those lands. He had seen much of Italian and Spanish 
Catholics, and had specially watched them at church 
during their attendance at afternoon masses. The phrase 
shows what manner of “Catholic Parish Priest” the 
writer of the enlightening article must be! 
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UNCLE SAM IN A FACETIOUS MOOD. 


When Uncle Sam woke up to the fact that Germany was 
doing a lively business with one-cent postal cards, he con- 
cluded to get into line, and forthwith sent out for bids on 
postal cards. That was in 1870-1872, and postal cards have 
been made by private contractors until a few months ago, 
when the old Government Printing Office building was fitted 
out as a postal card factory, and those who get a pass to go 
through that sanctum, and those who are content to peep 
through the old barred windows, can see immense rolls of 
blue-tinted card-board of a rather flimsy variety being churned 
into Uncle Sam's home-made postals bedecked with Mc- 
Kinley’s head. 

But Uncle Sam, postmaster, was after further improve- 
ments in 1870. He wanted new postage stamps, and if you 
have the slightest doubt that he was very particular about 
those stamps, haul out of the dust a certain report of that 
time—but no! You are on your vacation, or ought to be. 
Quiet your doubts by the following extracts taken from the 
correspondence regarding samples between J. MacDonough, 
Secretary of the National Bank Note Company of New York, 
and General W. H. H. Terrell, Second Assistant Postmaster- 
General, beginning October 2, 1869, and ending April 6, 1870: 

“There is a very dirty bust of Lincoln in possession of an 
importer of claret, who declines to loan or sell it. I am, 
however, preparing myself for an attack on his premises and 
hope to capture it.” 

“The Jefferson is the only bust in this city. It 
is owned by Andrew J. Garvey, a Tammany ‘very big Injun,’ 
who has refused $200 for the privilege of a copy in plaster.” 

“One remark in your letter troubles me. I trust it is not 
your intention to retire from the Department. . . . When 
we get gum that will stick and stamps that please, your office 
will be a comparative paradise.” 

To which Terrell responded that the Jefferson profile for 
the 10-cent stamp was condemned because “the hair on the 
forehead has a backwoods appearance, and the expression is 
un-Jeffersonian.” 

The next day Terrell writes that he had found in the Cap- 
itol a “ glorious Jefferson” and a “splendid Hamilton,” and 
expected to find a better Jackson. He hoped they would find 
Clay and Webster at Wells’ “ bumpological” establishment 
in New York. He complained: “ Your Jackson is too young 
and not likely to be recognized. ‘Old Hickory’ is what we 
want.” 

MacDonough sent the only Jackson he could find, “ which 
is identified only by superabundance of coat collar.” After 
a few weeks of search: “The inclosed photographs, taken 
from Powers’ bust of Andrew Jackson in the public square, 
Memphis, Tenn.—they face the wrong way—” provoked the 
following reply: “ Several decidedly bad photographs of Jack- 
son, and bill for the same, have been received.” “ The ‘ Cof- 
fee’ bust is the same coat-collar affair we have already en- 
graved.” 

“You will notice that I have strengthened the features, re- 
duced the size of the lower lip, and removed the drapery; 
the latter operation was a delicate matter, as the Lord only 
(who created the anatomy) knew what was likely to turn up 
beneath it.” « 

Uncle Sam approved of the liberties thus taken in making 
over Old Hickory, and requested the firm to “trim off a 
portion of the hero’s back hair,” also “to tone down his chin 
a little.’ Nor was Lincoln to remain unmolested. “ Cannot 
the cheek below the cheek bone,” wrote Mr. Tyrrell, “ be 
brought out a little, so that the expression will be somewhat 
less cadaverous and less like that of the Knight of the Sor- 





rowful Figure, Don Quixote? I think the hair on top might 
be shortened slightly and tumbled a little, as, according to my 
recollection, Old Abe never, or at least very seldom, wore 
his hair smooth.” 

The postmasters assembled approved the “efforts to pro- 
vide a new and more tasty series of stamps, and recom- 
mend the use of a better article of gum.” Clay had evi- 
dently been renovated, for on March 21, 1870, Terrell re- 
marks, “ The Clay (12 cents) looks much better. It will do. 
The Lincoln (6 cents) is yet to come, with his hair properly 
parted.” 

On March 24: “ The Lincoln hair, as to the parting, will do. 
Please look after the back hair—is it not too clumsy, or too 
much after the style of Webster’s whisker, which you worked 
over and very much improved? Another point to be cor- 
rected is the shade under the jaw of Lincoln. . . . It re- 
minds me of the make-up of some who undertake theatrical 
business—the foundation of their wigs don’t harmonize with 
their complexions.” 

With April 6 came other troubles: “ The color selected for 
the 24-cent stamp, new series, was a pure purple. The 
gummed and perforated specimen received to-day from the 
stamp agent looks like poke-berry juice after a hard 
rain.” 

And so it came to pass that the National Bank Note Company, 
having finally satisfied Uncle Sam’s exquisite taste in the 
matter of gums, haberdashery, anatomy, color and general 
effect, was awarded the contract for making the new series 
of stamps, that is, new in 1870, and Uncle Sam patted himself 
on the back, and it was a quarter century before the Bureau 
of Printing and Engraving, one of his own plants, slyly un- 
derbid the other contractors, and began making his stamps 
right under his own nose. 

The series which evolved from the above correspondence 
was as follows: i1c., Franklin after Rubricht; 2c., Jackson 
after Powers; 3c., Washington after Houdon; 6c., Lincoln 
after Volk; 10c., Jefferson after Powers’ statue; 12c., Clay 
after Hart; 15c., Webster after Clevenger; 24c., Scott after 
Coffee; 30c., Hamilton after Ceraachi; 90c., Commodore O. 
H. Perry, profile bust after Wolcott’s statue at Cleveland, 
Ohio. M. PELLEN. 


LITERATURE 


CERTAIN FRENCH WRITERS. 


In the July number of La Nouvelle France, of Quebec city, 
the Abbé N. Dégagné, a French Canadian professor, criticizes 
certain members of the French Academy with a competence 
and deftness of style that would do honor to the Revue des 
Deux Mondes and with an outspokenness that would hardly 
be tolerated in that great but insufficiently Catholic re- 
view. Granting to René Doumic that judicial temper which 
is so essential in the literary critic, he regrets that in his 
“Histoire de la Littérature Francaise” Louis Veuillot is 
despatched in ten lines ending with the contemptous remark 
that, “in spite of trivialities and excesses of form, one divines 
in him a born writer.” “M. Doumic,” continues the Abbé, 
“is not an ultramontane Catholic. This we can more than 
divine from a passage of his reception speech, which M. 
Faguet has so superbly taken up to enhance Louis Veuillot’s 
honor. But how comes it that so fine a critic, the type, as 
M. E. Dubois styled him in the Correspondant, of ‘the per- 
fect French man of letters,’ should so strangely misjudge the 
author of so -many admirable things? Assuredly here M. 
Jules Lemaitre has the advantage, he, the unbeliever, the 


sceptic, who devotes to Veuillot one of his longest essays 
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and places him among the very first writers of his century. 
May much be forgiven him for this act of an artist and a 
free man! 

“ The Catholic Doumic, on the other hand, in ten volumes 
of literary criticism, does not find one line to consecrate to 
one of the purest glories of literature and French Catholic- 
ism. Louis Veuillot must, then, have deeply stabbed [con- 
tinental] Liberalism and the University, since the wounds of 
the fathers still smart so keenly in the thin-skinned sons. 
For M. Doumic also has university attachments, and this is 
another of his weak points. Coming from the Normal 
School to Catholic teaching, he clings to the State institu- 
tion. He writes for the Revue des Deux Mondes. This 
environment would suffice to explain why M. Doumic pays 
so little attention to Catholic writers. The yoke of official- 
dom is upon his shoulders. It is noticeable in his ideas, his 
sentiments and even in his methods of criticism. The au- 
thors studied and admired are the ‘ saints’ of the University, 
always the same, who occur everywhere, the only ones that 
cotint, good writers because they are unreligious and lay. 
If at least one adopted the Catholic point of view, there 
would be some originality. If you have the Faith, if you 
love the Church, if you feel the worth and the binding force 
of your title as a Catholic, do please tell us once for all, you 
who have authority and talent, that those writers are plagues, 
all the more damnable because of their skill; if you are a 
French Catholic, do please show to your debased contem- 
poraries the genius and the heart of Catholic France. But 
is there such a thing as Catholic criticism? Morality, yes; 
that is good form. But dogma, theology, catechism, 
nonsense!” 

Speaking of M. Faguet, the Abbé Degagné says: “He 
has, what is not given to everybody, a style. Everybody’s 
style is really no style at all. M. Faguet’s style is unex- 
pected thought expressed paradoxically, a taste for archaic 
grammar producing amusing effects, the simple utterance ofa 
professor wont to speak with ease and familiarity, an inten- 
tional habit of repeating things almost in the same words for 
the sake of limpidity; it is also astounding raciness, sly but 
not malicious banter, a continuous flow of wit lodged even in 
words and not balking at a pun.” So much for the form; 
as for the matter, “M. Faguet studies Christianity, grants 
it preeminence, and that is all. He judges it from without 
and does not give it the homage of his intellect and his 
heart. He does not acknowledge in it the only religious 
and moral system that is not the offspring of a human brain.” 
In other words, he does not seem to know that unadulterated 
truth and goodness are to be found somewhere. Hence the 
Abbé sums him up as a “critic of some worth, one of the 
most conspicuous writers, admired by the present genera- 
tion, which shares his errors, but for us, taking all in all, one 
of the bad shepherds.” 

Of Marcel Prévost Abbé Dégagné first quotes Doumic’s 
appreciation: “‘ Neither by the ideas, nor by the facts, nor by 
the descriptions which are commonplace, nor by the scenes 
which are lifeless, nor by the conversations which are de- 
void of surprises, nor by the analysis of sentiments, nor by 
the styie, have these novels any appreciable value.” Then 
the Abbé adds: “As for his matter, though his expressions 
are less gross, M. Prévost is scarcely more chaste than Emile 
Zola,” and concludes: ** Why, then, has he been admitted into 
the Academy? That is what people are asking. For our 
part, we have said enough about this unclean writer, this 
‘literary malefactor,’ whose works deserve only reprobation 
from decent folk.” 

Abbé Dégagné’s criticism of Paul Hervieu insists on one 
of the irrefragable Catholic canons of art, that there can be 
no real art where the object is bad. Hervieu has been praised 





by Jules Lemaitre as one of the most penetrating painters 
of wicked worldliness. The Abbé, who has read Hervieu's 
speech at his entrance into the Academy, finds the style 
labored and graceless. “ M. Hervieu’s merit must then con- 
sist in the truth and force of his paintings. There remains 
the justification of their object, and that is not possible. 
There are things that can be decently neither seen nor described. 
Now, what covers the world stripped naked by the author of 
“L’Armature” is a hell of baseness and vileness; those who 
depict themselves in M. Hervieu’s works are the worst speci- 
mens of crime and debauchery. And the author is bold 
among the bold! The bitterness of the tone does not here 
suffice to extenuate the evil: that is essential.” 

Not all the Academicians are adversely criticized by the 
Abbé Dégagné. The Marquis de Ségur, whose literary an- 
cestry is as distinguished as his noble lineage, comes in for 
great praise with the added hope that he who has written so 
dramatic a Life of the Maréchal de Luxembourg may some 
day write some book more directly connected with the glory 
and the defence of the Church. L. D. 


Life of Reginald Pole. By Martin Hame. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

This is a very excellent life of the last Catholic Archbishop 
of Canterbury. It shows finely the noble character of the 
prince of the great House of Plantagenet, his zeal for the 
Faith and the sacrifices he made for it. We read in it too of 
the obstacles put in his way by those who should have helped 
in the reconciliation of England under Queen Mary. We 
may quote a little fact apropos of something not yet alto- 
gether past history. Pole went to Rome for the Jubilee of 
1525. Of this visit the author writes: “ Having satisfied his 
piety . . . he went back to Padua without .. . pay- 
ing his respects to Clement VII. We are left to con- 
jecture the reason. Some point of etiquette, the lack of some 
necessary letter of credence from the English court may ac- 
count for it.” 

Yet Pole was of royal blood, and the omission was cer- 
tainly not of his choosing. One or two slips of the pen 
occur. Of these we note the calling of Caraffa, afterwards 
Paul IV, first Bishop Theatenus and afterwards Bishop 
Theatino. His title, it is true, in Latin was Episcopus The- 
atinus, the latter word being an adjective derived from Teate, 
the ancient name of the modern Chieti. His proper desig- 
nation in English is therefore Bishop of Chieti. The book is 
both interesting and useful and we commend it to our 
readers. 


Astronomical Essays. By the Rev. Georce V. Leany, S.T.L., 
of St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. Published by the 
author. Price, $1.00. 

This volume of astronomical essays has been compiled 
from a series of articles originally published in the Boston 
Pilot. It is a most readable book, and devoid of all techni- 
cality. Such elementary things as the shape and rotation of 
the earth, its motion round the sun, and the like, are pre- 
sented in so clear and fascinating a style that, old as we are 
at the business, we had to read every word. There are ex- 
cellent chapters on Mars, the astronomy of the Bible and the 
Fathers, Galileo, some noted Catholic astronomers, and the 
nebular hypothesis, everything, and especially the last men- 
tioned, being thoroughly orthodox, scientifically and other- 
wise, and brought right up to date. 

WiitiaAM F. RicceE, s.j. 
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LITERARY NOTES 


Years ago, Lowell in an essay which still 
lives, resented “a certain condescension in 
foreigners.” His resentment was not with- 
out its effect, although cultured men _ be- 
yond seas there still are who become mildly 
amused, and playfully grateful, when we in- 
form them that Chicago is not on the out- 
skirts of New York, and that St. Louisans 
do not make a practice of going about in 
feathers and war-paint. 

While that certain condescension in for- 
eigners towards citizens of the United States 
has to a great degree passed away, the con- 
descension of the English literator towards 
the Catholic Church is still too much with 
us. Thus, in the July number of the Cen- 
tury, Professor Brander Matthews has a 
delightful article in which he essays at play- 
ing the “ Devil’s Advocate” in regard to the 
literary reputations of Samuel Johnson, 
Thomas Carlyle and John Ruskin. Feeling 
his way towards his subject, he says: 

“Here we may profit by the example of 
the Roman Catholic Church, which keeps 
alive the honorable custom of adding to 
the number of the saints. From time to 
time it elects to this blessed company those 
holy men whose lives are a perpetual ex- 
ample. But it is characteristically shrewd 
in its procedure, and it has taken wise pre- 
cautions to prevent its being imposed upon. 
It has tried to guara against the danger of 
having unworthy men foisted into the 
glorious body of the beatified. It is not 
satisfied with evidence that a man belongs 
to the noble body of martyrs, and it insists 
that his admirers shall prove that he is 
truly worthy to be enrolled with the older 
saints. It has prescribed that a fair trial 
shall take place, and not until a full century 
after the candidate’s death; and it has 
ordained that an opposing council shall be 
appointed whose duty it is to bring up all 
that can be said against him. This officer 
of the court has the privilege of free 
speech; he is authorized to analyze all the 
evidence presented by those who have pro- 
posed the beatification, and he is expected 
to do his best to prevent them from get- 
ting their saint unless they can make out a 
clear case. This useful functionary is 
known as the Devil’s Advocate.”, 

One whose ear is attuned to the music of 
good prose cannot but pause to admire the 
nicely balanced periods of this excellent 
paragraph. There is a lightness of touch 
which somehow remains within the bounds 
of respect; a choice of happy epithets; even 
a certain stateliness. A teacher of Eng- 
lish could well make use of the entire 
paragraph to illustrate the charm of a good 
style. 

However, a Catholic, reading it atten- 
tively, would presently begin 2o open the 
eyes of astonishment. What is Professor 
Matthews talking about? he would ask 





himself. It would seem, at first blush, that 
he was speaking about the canonization of 
saints—so the first period would lead one 
to believe. However, a little further 
down, the essayist begins to talk about 
“the noble army of martyrs.” The con- 
fessors are ignored. It is not enough, says 
the Professor, that a man be proved to be- 
long to the army of martyrs, but it must 
be shown that he is “truly worthy to be 
enrolled with the older saints.” Turning 
to the proper authorities on the subject of 
canonization, we are told that “the proof 
of genuine martyrdom in martyrs is re- 
garded as equivalent to the proof of heroic 
virtue in  confessors. Therefore, Mr. 
Brander Matthew's sentence comes to this: 
“Tt [the Church] is not satisfied with evi- 
dence that a man belongs to the noble 
army of martyrs, and it insists that his 
admirers shall prove that he belongs to 
the noble army of martyrs.” In point of 
fact, Professor Matthews is confusing 
martyrs with confessors. The words 
italicized in the further statement that “a 
fair trial shail take place, and not until a 
full century after the candidate’s death,” 
should be divided by two; and it should 
be added that even this delay may be done 
away with by dispensation. Also reading 
the paragraph once more, the context shows 
that it is extremely doubtful whether Pro- 
fessor Matthews knows the difference be- 
tween canonization and beatification. To 
put it mildly the gifted essayist hardly be- 
trays more than what might be styled a 
gentleman’s knowledge of the subject on 
which in the quoted paragraph he so 
cleverly writes. 

A half a century ago, there would be 
some excuse for such mistakes; just as a 
half century ago we could understand the 
position of an Englishman who could not 
tell the difference between Chicago and a 
tomahawk. But this sort of ignorance has 
no longer excuse for being in the English 
tongue. Newman has written and the Ox- 
ford movement has changed the attitude of 
English-speaking men towards things 
Catholic. 

Professor Matthews would not dare to 
confuse Samuel with “rare Ben Jonson.” 
Supposing him to have any doubt on the 
question, he would go to his references. 
3ut in speaking of so grave a matter as the 
canonization of saints, why—O why—did 
not Professor Matthews look up “The 
Catholic Encyclopedia?” The day is not 
far distant when editors and literary men 
will not dare to touch Catholic subjects 
without consulting their references; the day 
is not far distant when no self-respecting 
editor will write his editorials on matters 
pertaining to Catholic doctrine and ritual 
without referring respectfully to that 
epoch-making effort of Catholic Americans 
—“The Catholic Encyclopedia.” 

Francis J. FINN, S.J. 





EDUCATION 


A reviewer of a recent number of The 
Publishers’ Weekly indulges in a bit of 
florid writing apropos of the “ truly impos- 
ing and bewildering array” of educational 
helps which the amazing growth of school 
literature in the last century has secured 
to present day students. His motive for 
touching the topic is found in the fact that 
this year’s American “ Educational List” 
devotes a hundred or more closely printed 
pages to the multitudinous variety of text 
books now on the market. The literary 
section of the New York Times early in 
August happily summarizes the reviewer's 
conclusions : 

“The writer in the Weekly, however, 
wonders whether the present rage for ‘ dif- 
ferentiation and specialization’ has not 
come to about its limit, and suggests that 
there is already discernible in educational 
circles a tendency toward simplification, ‘a 
revolt against pedagogical fads and trim- 
mings.’ Truly, no one would care to go 
back to the crabbed hornbooks of our fore- 
fathers. Nevertheless, a study of the 
classification and _ sub-classification, the 
technical titles, the apparently limitless 
field of learning comprised in a contem- 
porary ‘Educational List’ fills one with 
wonder at the change that is taking place 
in the schooling of our youth—and with the 
wonder comes a bit of curiosity as to what 
will happen to the youngster after he has 
waded through all the tabulated erudition 
here provided for him.” 

* * * 

There have been students of school 
courses and school methods who have all 
along insisted that the “ differentation and 
specialization” referred to have been due 
to the enterprise of book-publishers rather 
than to well-founded approval of capable 
teachers of the multitudinous variety of 
educational helps such an “ Educational 
List” affords. The best test after all of 
school methods unquestionably rests in the 
results achieved, and one hesitates to-day to 
affirm that the evolution in school methods 
following upon, not leading up to the efforts 
of our text book publishers has improved 
the standard of educational work among 
us. 

The veteran teacher of the classics, for 
example, is rarely slow to confess the 
notable absence of thoroughness char- 
asteristic of the classes he directs to-day in 
comparison with that of classes of twenty 
and thirty years ago before the enterprising 
bookmen had flooded the country with their 
labor-saving annotated texts. It is not well 
to make the way of the student too free 
from obstacles which his own persistent 
effort must surmount. “ Knowledge hath a 
bloody entrance” is as true in our time 
as it ever was, and genuine culture and 
effective training of the mind cannot be 
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hoped for except where diligent plodding 
and delving have helped the student to 
make his own that which his teacher merely 
explains and opens before him. 

* * * 

How often do we find this to be the 

guiding principle of teachers of our time— 
that a young mind must develop along the 
lines of a painless and unconscious evolu- 
tion; that the child-mind must develop 
from within, must grow as does the plant 
without overmuch interference on the part 
of its guide. All this seems of course very 
natural if we forget that man is a moral 
and not merely an intellectual being, and that 
he is not bringing out the fulness of human 
power when he follows the easiest road to 
what he deems success. We must not for- 
get that education should first and foremost 
train, and training has for its very sub- 
stance the overcoming of obstacles. Is 
there not noticeable to-day the tendency to 
do away with one of the most essential ele- 
ments in elementary training—hard and 
constant application to remove, as far as 
possible, all difficulties, to make everything 
pleasant? To-day the strength of drudgery 
is not encouraged in the child. He virtually 
comes to his instructor with a bil of rights, 
saying: “ You must not be dull, you must 
attract, you must please my attention. If 
you want me to be virtuous, heroic, accom- 
plished, you must make these things easy 
for me. Do not jar my inclinations or 
sensibilities while you are making the at 
tempt.” And so the wise student of the 
child-mind learns his lesson from the in 
experience, the petulance, the unwisdom of 
childishness, and proceds to develop its 
weakling faculties by methods that never 
rise above this same weakness. 
_An excellent answer, of its kind, to Mr 
Crane’s book on the value of a college 
education, is that contained in a report is- 
sued early in July from the office of the 
Chicago University. According to statis 
tics therein given out the manager of the 
office of information and employment 
bureaus of the University affirms that 782 
men and 250 women, obliged to work to 
pay their way while attending classes, 
earned a grand total of $63,310.50 during 
the period of July 1, 1909, to July 17, 1910 
Imbued with the idea that one must have a 
college education in order to win success 
in the world’s battles, the young men and 
women of Chicago University stoop to all 
sorts of odd jobs in the efforts te make 
ends meet during their free time from class 
engagements. A recital of the hardships 
and sacrifices which stand out grimly from 
the cold figures of the employment bureau, 
impresses one vividly that despite Mr. 
Crane's insistent claims, there is an objec- 
tive value in'a college training which in- 
spires heroic effort on the part of young 
people eager to make it their own. 





PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


The Mexican Herald invites tourists to 
study the wonders of church architecture 
with which our sister republic is so gener- 
ously adorned. 

“ The artists who designed these churches 
seemed to have had free play to express 
their love of beauty and originality in tower, 
facade roof and dome, and except in a 
general form there is nowhere any simi- 
larity between them. Often, as one goes 
whizzing through some small town, or even 
in the open country, there can be seen above 
the green tops of ancient trees the marvel- 
lous domes and towers that recall pictures 
of the tombs of sheiks and califs, abundant 
in all Moslem countries; then again will 
appear a slender tower that recalls a grace- 
ful minaret. 

“ One interesting thing about the churches 
of Mexico is their diversified and often sur- 
prising locations. In the United States the 
church in the small town is found in the 
centre of the village green, and each one is 
almost an exact counterpart of the other, 
but here they are built in all kinds of un- 
usual forms and interesting places. At 
Santa Fé there is a grand, weather-beaten 
old structure that seems to hang precipi 
tously over a deep gorge, and the temple of 
Guadalupe is built on the side of a rock- 
covered hill. And in the country one can 
see the domes and towers of churches aris 
ing from the midst of a limitless expanse 
of maguey, or standing boldly out in the 
open plain, with every outline clearly de- 
fined. The Holy Metropolitan Church of 
Mexico, universally known as the Cathedral, 
is one of the largest and most ambitious 
churches in the Western Hemisphere. It 
is built on the very foundation of the an- 
cient temple of the Aztecs, the cornerstone 
of the present building having been laid in 
1573, and the first service was had in 1573, 
but it was not till 1626 that it was formally 
dedicated. One may get some idea of the 
size of this church from the fact that there 
are fourteen different chapels in the build- 
ing 

“San Cosme is one of the oldest 
churches in the city, having been estab- 
lished about the year 1538. This mon- 
astery became a military post in 1855, and it 
was in the tower of this church that Lieut 
U. S. Grant placed the howitzer that was 
used to such advantage in the battle of 
Sept. 13, 1847. 

“ Guadalupe is the most beautiful church 
and the holiest shrine in Mexico City. Be- 
fore railroads were built over the country, 
Indians walked hundreds of miles over the 
mountains to worship there. The railing 
around the altar contains twenty-six tons 
of pure silver, and the floor is laid with dia- 
mond slabs of white and black Carrara 


marble. 





“Another well-known church is San 
Diego, which was founded in 1621 by Fran- 
ciscan monks. This church is just west of 
Alameda, and contains some of the most 
noted pictures in the Republic, among them 
being ‘Prayer in the Garden’ and ‘ The 
Last Supper.’ 

“The original church and monastery of 
San Francisco were once the greatest in 
all Mexico, and its name is closely identified 
with the great events of the country from 
Cortez to Juarez. The ground covered 
three squares, in what is now the heart of 
the city. Cortez heard Masses from its 
altars, here his bones were interred and here 
was sung the first Te Deum of Mexican 
independence. 

If one does not come to Mexico for any 
other reason, it is well worth the time to 


ry 


visit and study ancient churches, chapels 
and cathedrals that are scattered so gener- 
ously over the land.” 


SOCIOLOGY 


In a future day historians writing the 
history of the early twentieth century will 
marvel as they tell how the nations ex- 
hausted themselves in building monstrous 
battleships, each of which was the wonder 
»f the hour till it was surpassed by its suc- 
cessor, and all after briefest years of ser- 
vice were brought to the scrappers’ yard 
and returned nothing to their builders but 
their price as old steel. 

But they will be no less amazed at the 
automagbile mania. The recklessness of the 
nations with regard to battleships finds its 
counterpart in the recklessness of indivi- 
duals in acquiring automobiles. There is 
the same seductiveness in both machines, 
the same rapid change of the type. 

The battleship that is to-day the nation’s 
pride is soon to be despised; and the auto- 
mobile that this year is its owner's delight, 
will next year be a grief to him. The single 
cylinder run-about, his first love, was soon 
replaced by a double cylinder twenty horse- 
power machine, and this had to make way 
for a four cylinder forty horse-power tour- 
ing car. The multiplication of cylinders, 
the increase of power, the invention of 
manifold improvements rob him of his joy 
in the machine he possesses, and he is not 
content till his hand is on the wheel of the 
latest model. Like the nations with their 
ships, he runs into debt to acquire it. 
Cases are not infrequent in which the 
home or the farm are mortgaged to satisfy 
the craving for a machine “ strictly up to 
date.” 

As with the battleship, so with the auto- 
mobile, reasons the most specious are found 
to justify the lavish expenditure they de- 
mand. Yet all these are opposed by sound 
economics. The nations will soon have 
nothing to show for their ships but an in- 
tolerable debt: the automobilists will have 
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nothing to show for their machines but 
empty bank-books and perhaps debts it will 
take years to pay. 





In the British Parliament the Home 
Secretary, Mr. Winston Churchill, has an- 
nounced a plan of prison reform. He has 
already sent a circular to all magistrates 
irging them to use the Probation Act as 
far as possible in the cases of first offend- 
ers, and he hopes to pass in the autumn ses- 
sion a Bill providing for persons with a 
tixed abode a period of grace in which to 
pay fines imposed for misdemeanors. He 
stated that more than 90,000 persons a year 
are sent to prison because of their inability 
to pay their fines on the spot. These are 
drunkards for the most part, in whose case a 
fine is more efficacious than imprisonment. 
For youths between 16 and 21 guilty of 
minor offences, such as rowdyism, he pro- 
poses a defaulters’ drill instead of prison. 
Should these, however, have to be impris- 
oned, since for them punishment should be 
chiefly disciplinary, no sentence should be 
for less than a month. Finally, persons sent 
to prison for causes not implying moral tur- 
pitude, are not to be compelled to wear 
prison clothing, nor are they to be searched, 
nor bathed, nor to have their hair cut. 
Neither are they to be forced to clean their 
cells. On the other hand, they are to be 
allowed to get their food from outside, and 
to take exercise twice a day, during which 
conversation is to be permitted them. 

These proposals have some good points. 
The last, however, though satisfactory from 
the Suffragettes’ point of view, rests upon 
the false principle that crimes with their 
root in sensuality are worse than those 
springing from pride, As a matter of fact 
the reverse is the case. That principle is 
contradicted on every page of divine reve- 
lation. The world was lost through disobe- 
dience, says St. Paul, and only by obedi- 
ence it was redeemed. Rebellion and diso- 
bedience are as witchcraft and idolatry, were 
Samuel’s words to Saul. Here is the cause 
f the lawlessness of the age. Authority 
has lost the sense of its dignity in ignoring 
Him who is the origin of its power; and 
therefore the people have forgotten the ob- 
ligation of submission, and people and rulers 
alike treat the defiance of authority as the 
lightest of evils. 





A society of Mexican ladies has under- 
taken a novel work of lasting utility as their 
contribution to the worthy celebration of 
the centenary of the independence of their 
ountry. Each member of the society, 
which is composed of people of education 
ind refinement, has undertaken to impart 
the elements of an education to some poor 

rson who has passed beyond the school 
ge without having had the opportunity of 
profiting by the private or public institu- 


charitable work, which implies no little 
sacrifice of time and leisure, will raise from 
the ranks of the utterly illiterate a con- 
siderable number of worthy people in the 
capital. Each member is to choose her own 
pupil, man or woman, and begin with the 
primer. The results of the undertaking, 
with some notes on the pupils and the 
methods employed, ought to make a 
brochure of more than passing interest. 


ECONOMICS 


The Japanese Government advised the 
State Department at Washington that it 
has decided to terminate every commercial 
treaty entered into with a foreign nation, 
including Great Britain. New treaties with 
the smaller countries, it was stated, will 
have been formulated by Jan. 1, 1911. The 
commercial treaty with the United States 
was terminated a month ago, and the ar- 
rangements for the document to replace it 
are virtually completed. Japan announces 
that there is no political or diplomatic 
significance in this action, which is taken to 
meet new conditions that have arisen in the 
Empire during the past five years. 





Students of economics call attention to 
the fact that some of the most useful 
products of our planet are confined to 
small areas of its surface, situated at a 
great distance from the main centres of 
population and industry. India rubber is 
one of these, and teak, the most valuable 
ship timber in existence, is another. Ex- 
tensive teak forests are restricted to 
Burma, Siam, and Cochin-China. There 
are only three ports in the world 
from which teak is exported—Rangoon, 
Moulmein, and Bangkok. It is a beautiful 
dark-colored wood, taking a high finish, 
and its value in shipbuilding depends upon 
its strength, its durability, its resistance to 
both moisture and drought, its nonliability 
to be attacked by boring insects, its light- 
ness in the water, and its resistance to the 
influences of iron when brought into close 
contact. In this last point of excellence 
it has no substitute as a backing for armor- 
plate. 





The total trade in the French colonies of 
West Africa amounted to 81,056,207 francs 
during the first quarter of 1910, an increase 
of 20,844,497 francs over the total trade for 
the first quarter of 1909. Decomposing the 
total for the first three months, we find the 
imports 34,036,580 francs, that is, 8,540,686 
francs more than in the corresponding 
period of 1909, and the exports 47,019,627 
francs, that is, 12,303,811 francs more than 
last year. The principal articles exported 
were, in order of importance, ground nuts, 
caoutchouc, palm oils and palm almonds. 
In the imports the increase occurred es- 
pecially, in sugar, textiles, ready-made 





ns of learning in the republic. This 


clothes and coal. 


SCIENCE 


As the latest refinement in the measure- 
ment of astronomical photographs we have 
the proposal of Prof. E. C. Pickering, 
director of the Harvard College Observa- 
tory, in his Circular No, 155, reviewed in 
the Astronomische Nachrichten, No. 4418, of 
placing a source of heat, such as a small 
electric lamp, on one side of the plate, while 
moving two fine parallel platinum wires 
by means of a micrometer screw on the 
other side. These platinum wires form the 
arms of what electricians call a Wheat- 
stone’s bridge, whose object is to measure 
electrical resistance. As such resistance is 
increased by heat, and as in a negative the 
image of a star is black and intercepts heat 
better than the rest of the plate, it will 
happen that whenever the wires are set 
equally distant from the middle of the 
star’s image, they will be cooled to the 
identical amount and the two arms of the 
bridge will balance, as will be seen by the 
position of the needle of a delicate gal- 
vanometer, or better still by the reflection of 
a spot of light by the mirror attached to 
this needle. Additional accuracy may be 
secured by placing the wires in the focus of 
an enlarging lens. This method is especi- 
ally serviceable in determining the position 
of spectrum lines. 

Photographic star magnitudes would be 
best obtained from enlarged positives, 
where the stars would form circular spots 
varying in size and brightness. These may 
then be measured by substituting one broad 
metallic ribbon in place of the two wires, 
adjusting this to intercept all the light of 
the image, and then moving a second sensi- 
tive ribbon by means of a micrometer 
screw towards the source of heat. 

Instead of the principle of the bolo- 
meter, which this method embodies, that of 
thermo-electric couples, or selenium cells, 
or radiometers might be employed for the 
same purpose. If any of these methods 
could be adapted to the transit micrometer, 
in which the observer tries to keep one or 
two wires as steadily as possible upon the 
moving star, it might eliminate the “ bisec- 
tion error,” of which R. M,. Stewart com- 
plains in the Journal of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society of Canada. 

WitiiaM F. Rice, s.J. 





As far back as 1889 Lenard and Wolf 
observed that certain metal surfaces shed 
clouds of minute particles when exposed 
to the ultra-violet rays. Svedberg, a 
Swedish chemist, uses the fact to produce 
colloidal solutions, 7. ¢., mixtures of solids 
and liquids more intimate than that ob- 
tained when the solid is merely sus- 
pended in the fluid. He has made such 
solutions of silver, tin, lead and copper. 
Platinum and aluminium are little if at all 





affected by the ultra-violet rays. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL ITEMS 


A church for Catholic deaf mutes will, 
it is hoped, be started in this city early 
next year. They now have a very flourish- 
ing organization of about three hundred 
members zealous in the practice of the 
Faith. 

The fortieth annual Convention of the 
National Catholic Total Abstinence Union 
opened in Boston, on August 10, with a sol- 
emn military Mass at the Cathedral of the 
Holy Cross, In his sermon the Most Rev 
William H. O'Connell spoke on the evils of 
intemperance and the need of practical per- 
sonal work 

Forty-three candidates for the Institute of 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame took the 
white veil at the Motherhouse of the Insti- 
tute in Baltimore, on August 12. The Very 
Rev. Ferdinand A. Litz, Provincial of the 
Redemptorists, conducted the ceremonies. 

At Mount St. Mary’s Seminary, Scranton, 
Pa., on August 2, twenty-eight new members 
were received into the newly established 
Congregations of St. Cyri’ and St. Metho- 
dius and St. Casimir, the Right Rev. M. J. 
Hoban, D.D., Bishop of Scranton, officiating. 
Seventeen novices made their profession and 
eleven postulants were clothed in the reli- 
gious habit 

The Congregation of St. Casimir was 
founded a few years ago by the Right Rev. 
John W. Shanahan, D.D., Bishop of Har- 
risburg, for the Lithuanians in his diocese, 
and the Congregation of St. Cyril and St. 
Methodius by the Right Rev. M. J. Hoban, 
D.D., for the Slovaks of the ocranton dio 
cese 

\t the request of a large number of Cath- 
olic laymen of Louisiana, the new St 
Charles College, Grand Coteau, La., has 
been turned into a House of Retreats for 
Laymen during the summer months. Grand 
Coteau is in the centre of a Catholic popu- 
lation and easily reached from all parts of 
Louisiana. The exercises are conducted by 
Rev. Henry Maring, S.J., Rector of the Col- 
lege. The work will be continued in other 
parts of the New Orleans province during 
the fall and winter. 

Rev. Father Lorente, O.P., Pastor of St. 
Anthony’s Church, New Orleans, has been 
appointed Secretary-General of the Prov- 
ince of the Holy Rosary, the most extensive 
and numerous of the Dominican provinces. 
He will reside at the University of St. 
Thomas, Manila, where he will be professor 
of civil law. He will also represent his 
province at the General Chapter of the 
Order of Preachers to be held in Rome next 





the Chapter will be Father Heagen, of Wash- 
ington, Very Rev. A. L. McMahon, of San 
Francisco, and Very Kev. Father Hage, of 
Canada. 

On the Feast of St. Ignatius ground was 
broken on the campus of Loyola College, 
New Orleans, for the erection of the new 
Marquette University, The Marquette As- 
sociation, under the direction of Father 
siever, S.J., has been working for this ob- 
ject during the last few years, and a recent 
donation of $50,000 by a lady of New Or- 
leans has completed the sum necessary for 
the initiation of the work. Archbishop 
Blenk turned the first sod and urged upon 
all his people the duty of contributing by 
financial and moral support to make this 
University a monument to Christian prin- 
ciple and intellectual enlightenment in the 
Catholic city of New Orleans. Among the 
other speakers were Mayor Behrman, Rev. 
Father O'Connor, S.J., Provincial, and sev- 
eral of the most prominent citizens in New 
Orleans. The laity and the clergy, secular 
and religious, of the city and State were 
represented and pledged their cooperation 
in making the project a success. The plans 
include a series of buildings on St. Charles 
avenue, adjoining Tulane University. The 
grounds, which are extensive an1 splendidly 
situated, were purchased some twenty years 
ago by Rev. Father O’Shanahan, S.J., 
with the view of establishing a college when 
the city development, which he had then 
foreseen, should make it feasible. When 
Loyola College was founded later, Arch- 
bishop Chapelle impressed on Father Biever, 
its President, the desirability of developing 
it into a Catholic university for the South, 
particularly for Louisiana. Archbishop Blenk 
has warmly approved of the plan and lent 
his powerful influence to its realization. 


PERSONAL 


En route to the convention of the leading 
astronomers of the world, who are to meet 
at Pasadena, California, the Rev. Aloysius 
L. Cortie, S.J., F.R.A.S., of Stonyhurst Col- 
lege, England, passed through this city last 
week. 

Father Cortie has been selected to ob- 
serve for the British Government, next Jan- 
uary, the total eclipse of the sun in South- 
ern Pacific waters. He will be met on the 
coast of Australia by a British warship, and 
will be obliged to travel 20,000 miles and 
spend five months away from England to 
get a three-minute transit. 

Father Cortie was born in London in 
1859. In 1878 he entered the Society of 
Jesus and was ordained priest twelve years 
later. Since 1881 he has been attached to 
Stonyhurst. He became a Fellow of the 
Royal Astronomical Society in 1891 and has 
served on its council, He has also been a 





September. Other American members of 


Astronomical Association and vice-president 
of the Manchester Astronomical Society and 
of the Liverpool Astronomical Society. He 
directed an expedition to observe the total! 
solar eclipse in Vinaroz, Spain, on August 
30, 1905. Father Cortie is the author of 
some fifty memoirs and papers on solar and 
stellar physics, spectroscopy and terrestrial 
magnetism, contributed to the prominent as 
tronomical publications. 


Journeying to this same meeting, the Rev 
Ricardo Cireira, S.J., Director of the Ob- 
servatory of Ebro, Tortosa-Roquetas, Spain, 
arrived in New York last week. Father 
Cireira will represent the well-known Aca- 
demia Real de Sciencias y Artes of Barce- 
lona a: the coming Congress convoked by 
the International Union for Cooperation in 
Solar Research. He is accompanied by Rev. 
M. Balcells, S.J., delegate representing the 
Physical Society of Spain. Father Cireira 
brings with him a cordial letter from the 
Academia Real inviting the Congress to call 
its next meeting, three years hence, in Bar- 
celona. 


V. Rev. Canon C, F. Mittelbronn, of the 
Church of St. Rose of Lima, New Orleans, 
celebrated the diamond jubilee of his 
priesthood, August 15. Born in Lorraine, 
1827, he was being educated for the priest- 
hood of his native diocese, when hearing of 
the need of priests in the United States, he 
set out for New Orleans on his own initia- 
tive in his eighteenth year, 1845, and offered 
himself to Bishop Blanc. Having studied 
at Archbishop Kenrick’s Seminary and with 
the Lazarist Fathers, near New Orleans, he 
was ordained in 1850, and spent the thirteen 
years following on the country missions of 
Louisiana, building many churches, several 
from his private funds, and distinguishing 
himself particularly during the fever epi- 
demic of 1853, and for his services during 
the Civil War. After the fall of New Or- 
leans he was arrested and imprisoned for 
having encouraged the men and blessed the 
flags of two Confederate regiments from his 
district. Charged with performing civil 
ceremonies not permitted to aliens, he re- 
plied: “ Yes, I baptize, perform marriages, 
and bless the body for burial—these are re- 
ligious ceremonies; then I make the record 
of each—these are civil ceremonies; | bless 
a flag, that is a religious ceremony; but 
I make no record—our flag will make its 
own.” Given charge of the parish of St 
Rose of Lima, New Orleans, in 1866, he 
built a church, school and _ presbytery, 
largely out of his own savings and private 
funds, while he lived in the simplest 
poverty. His parishioners celebrated his 
diamond jubilee by receiving Holy Com- 
munion in a body at the Mass of which 
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director of the Solar Section of the British 


the Jubilarian was celebrant. 
























